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For the Companion. 
DANDY LYON’S VISIT TO NEW 
YORK. 
By Rufus Sargent. 

On a summer’s afternoon, at about two 
o'clock, a mild-looking young man of about 
fourteen years of age stepped from a Jersey City 
ferryboat on the western side of New York city, 
and walked up the first street he came to, with 
his mouth open and his eyes staring about him. 
New York was newto him. He had just left his | 
country home in Orange, where he was known as | 
John Lyon; but rude boys of his own age, who 
thought he carried himself rather “airily,’’ he- | 
cause his father owned one of the largest and | 
best farms in the county, sometimes called him | 
“Dandy,” which epithet seemed to them to har- | 

| 
| 





monize particularly well with his last name. 

John had come to New York to visit a cousin, | 
whose address had been carefully written on a 
eard and placed by his mother in his wallet. 
This cousin had promised to show Jack all the 
New York sights,—Central Park, Greenwood, 
Trinity church, Wall Street, Battery, Castle 
Garden, Broadway, &c.; and Jack had antici- 
pated the sight-seeing with the greatest cager- 
ness and delight. 

So here he was in New York. His feet actu- 
ally trod the streets of the great city. Every 
thing was strange, and the novelty of the new 
seenes made him feel as if he was in a new 
world. 

But Jack was self-reliant, and had full confi- 
dence iv himself, if he“was fiesh from the coun- 
try. His cousin had told him to ask a policeman | 
orany other person, as he left the ferryboat, to 
direct him to Broadway; and when he reached 
Broadway, to take an omnibus to Forty-second | 
Street, where he lived. Jack had obtained the | 
necessary direction from a policeman, but there | 
wasacharm in seeing these new sights alone; | 
so when he reachetl Broadway he concluded not | 
to zo at once to his cousin’s house, but to look | 
about a little and enjoy the novelties at his lei- | 


| 


sure, Without interference from others. With 
this determination began his day’s disasters. | 

He went up Barclay Street, and soon came to | 
Broadway, and wandered along in the tremen- | 
dous stream of people that crowd the great thor- 
oughfare. In the broad street were two thrones 
of vehicles—drays, carts, vans, carriaves, hacks, 
trucks and omnibuses, one part of the stream 
going down the street and the other up. Jack 
had never before seen so taN, imposing build- 
ings. Here and there were great flags and ban- 
hers hung out floating in the breeze. Every | 
thing was brizht, sunny, pleasant. And such a 
noise! The deep, tremendous roar, the whirl 
and rush, stimulated and excited him. 

He stopped short every two or three minutes | 
tolook in at some gorgeous window, or at some 
attractive sign, or at some strangely-dressed man | 
Vho was engaged in giving bills to people in the | 
Street. A hundred things filled his eyes. Now | 
twas aman standing near a building with a) 
tray before him, pinching up brown rubber faces | 
into queer expressions; now it was a man witha | 
Whistle in his mouth, blowing songs in imitation 
of a canary bird; now it was a man with a 
basket of dried brown weeds that, when put in 
Water, spread out and turned green again 3 now it 
‘as man with prize packages of candy ; now one 
With whips for children; now one with a great 
hamber of engravings and chromos; now one 
With a red coat covered with brass bells, having a 
‘ey tall white hat on his head, with the maker’s 
tame upon it in large green letters. Jack gazed, 
Wondered, forgot all about his cousin, and gave 
himself fully up to the excitements of the hour. 

But Presently he became aware that people 
Wee laughing at him. He was, as I have inti- 
Rated, 2 somewhat conceited young man, and 

se he had been able to control the wilful 
on his’ father’s farm, and could hoe his 
"W of potatoes with anybody of his size, catch 





meee ® string of trout as any boy in town, 
1) had maintained supremacy in the village 
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school over most of the larger scholars, he had 
concluded he was something more than common 
flesh and blood, and about equal to any contin- 
gency in life. As I have said, he became aware 
that scme of the people who passed him looked 
amused. One givgling, furbelowed ‘girl burst 


| into a broad laugh as her eves fell upon him. 


Then she turned and said something to a yellow- 
gloved fellow at her side, who, in his turn, found 
something in Jack’s face to excite mirth, and his 
dainty moustache curled with laughter. Poor 
Jack was angry enough to take his little cane 
out of the dandy’s hand and use it over his back. 
He could not understand how irresistibly com- 
ical he looked, with his carpet-bag dangling 
from one elbow, both hands in his pockets, his 


| under jaw half dropped, so that tongue and teeth 


were partly exposed, and his round blue eyes 
staring about him, and almost standing out with 
wonder from his plump, freckled face. He con- 
cluded that it was his dress that was the cause 
of the unpleasant notice he received, and was 
inclined to be vexed that his father and mother 
should not have provided him with more fash- 
ionable clothing. But in this he was mistaken 
However, as he looked at his somewhat obtru- 


sive pantaloons, he noticed that his boots were | 


covered with dust and ornamented with mud. 
While he was considering this, his sleeve was 
pulled. He turned quickly, and saw a boy 
with a black box under his arm. The boy’s 
face was not very clean. He had an abundance 
of holes in his jacket. His trousers terminated 
in rags half-way between his knees and fect. 
But his eyes were bright, and his voice sharp. 

“? Ave a shine?” asked the boy. “They don’t 
look bang up, they don’t!” He pointed to 
Jack’s boots. 

“No,” said Jack, “they don’t; that’s a fact.” 

The boy then led him to a doorway, and, 
kneeling down, placed one of Jack’s boots upon 
his box, and began to polish it with the utmost 
vigor. When he had finished, he said, briefly,— 

“Twenty-five cents.” 

“What?” said Jack. 

“Give me twenty-five cents!” 

“What for?” 

“For blacking your boot.” 

“Sha’n’t do it! Go ahead and black the other, 
and I'll give you ten cents when you get 
through.” 

The boy jumped quick as a monkey to his feet, 
dashed his cap on the ground, doubled up his 
fists, and began dancing around Jack in a furi- 
ous way, shouting at the same time,— 

“Come on, willye! Comeon, country! Come 
on, Jarsey! Cheat a poor boy, will ye!” 

Here lie made a rapid dash at Jack antl struck 
him on the chest, and then danced off again, 
erying,— 


“Look at him! Look at the thief! Punch 
him, fellers! Punch him! Give it to him!” 

And to Jack’s terror, about a dozen young 
ragamuftins rushed up from various unseen 
|nooks, and surrounded him in a threatening 
manner. 
instant, and to be beaten till he was black and 
blue.  Providentially a policeman appeared 
around the corner, and, on seeing him, the street 
Arabs dispersed like lightning, and Jack was left 
alone, with one of his boots shining like a new 
dollar, and the other as dull and as dusty as dust 
and mud could make it. The policeman kindly 
mended matters for him by calling another boot- 
black, who polished the other in a moment; and 
Jack, after paying him ten cents, went on his 
way, more contented, but yet very much afraid 
that his tormentors would dart round some 
corner and attack him again. 

Pretty soon he saw a gentleman with a flower 
in his buttonhole. Then he suddenly observed 
that other “young sprigs” had flowers in their 
buttonholes. Jack made up his mind that he 
must have one, too. 

Ile therefore purchased one of a girl standing 
on the corner. It was a tea rose, with a bit of 
heliotrope and a geranium leaf tied to it with 
thin wire. Jack thought that the girl laughed 
a little as he put it in his buttonhole; and as he 
turned away and began to walk again, it seemed 
to him that he was carrying a whole flower-bed 
in front of him. 

It was now about fouro’clock. He still walked 
on, looking and wondering, and began to feel 
hungry. He was a little warm and uncomforta- 
ble, besides, and so he looked about him for an 
eating-house. He enjoyed a good, hearty dinner 
as well as anybody, and he had often said to him- 
self, “When I get to New York, I’ll see if they 
can cook any better there than they do at home.” 

He turned accidentally down a rather quict 
strect, and saw through the windows of a good- 
looking building some tables with white cloths, 
and glasses, and knives and forks on them. 
Over the door was a sign that said, ‘“Delmon- 
ico.” There were awnings over the windows. 

“That looks like an eating-house,” said Jack. 
“Guess it will do. I’ll get something to eat, and 
then start for Cousin John’s.” 

So he entered the door, and found his way to 
the dining-hall. Instantly a man with a napkin 
under his arm walked up to him, and took his 
bag and his hat, and carried them off before Jack 
knew what he was about. Then another man, 
with an apron, gave him a seat at one of the 
small tables with which the room was filled, and 
w third brought him a bill of fare. 

Jack was rather astonished at so much atten- 
tion, and it was a long time before he could 


He expected to be set upon in the next | 


quite understand the bill of fare. As he was a 
little confused by the attention he received, he 
could not see any thing on the bill that he rec- 
ognized. Before he entered the eating-house he 
had made up his mind to have some baked 
beans, and some cream toast, and a bowl of 
milk. He gazed at the bill. Neither of those 
healthy articles were on it. All this time there 
was the waiter staring at him. This made him 
very uncomfortable. He grew red. 

“What will you have, sir?” asked the waiter, 
in a soft voice. 

He had been called “sir.” 
respectful and pleasant. 

“Td like some coffee.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the waiter, bending his head. 

“And some cream toast, and some baked beans 
with pork.” 

“What, sir?” 

Jack looked up and repeated the order rather 
timidly. 

“We don’t have beans here, sir,” said the ser- 
yant, with great emphasis. “We can get you 
an omelette aux mushrooms, and a French roll, 
and pommes de terres frites.” 

“All right,” gasped Jack, helplessly; “get me 
some of that.” 

The waiter walked away grinning, and it was 
not long before Jack, glancing toward a corner 
of the room, noticed that four or five of the 
waiters were secretly laughing. Two of them 
were in convulsions, and Jack somehow felt 
that he was the cause of their amusement. 

He wished he had remained in the street. Had 
he known where his bag was, he would have 
slipped out of the restaurant, as it was. Soon the 
waiter came with a grave face, bringing a num- 
her of dishes, which he arranged carefully on the 
table. 

Jack shivered. He did not know what he wag 
to do with so many spoons and forks of different 
sizes and shapes, and so many dishes of various 
kinds. Besides this, he was not sure what they 
were going to bring him to eat. 

In five minutes the waiter reappeared, bringing 
several silver dishes, and several platters, and # 
tall, glistening pot of coffee. He completely 
covered poor Jack’s table with these arrange- 
ments, and then he uncovered the food. 

Jack’s mouth watered, but he did not quite 
know where to begin toeat. He was sure of the 
Dread and butter, and finally commenced with 
that. But the omelette looked too yellow, and 
the spinach looked too green, and the brown 
balls that lay all around did not seem healthy. 
However, he ventured to taste of them, and 
found they were very palatable. 

Pretty soon he began to wonder what he should 
have to pay for his lunch, and decided that it 
would cost at the least seventy-five cents. Tim- 
idly calling the waiter, he asked,— 

“How much will this cost?” 

“You would like your check, sir,” said the 
waiter; and presently he came back with a 
square bit of paper on a tray. 

Jack took the paper and nearly dropped it on 
the floor. The amount was $165! He now 
turned pale instead of red. He had only a dol- 
lar and a half in his wallet. He had spent all 
the rest, for blacking his boots and for his flow- 
ers. He told the waiter that he thought it was 
too much. The waiter shook his head angrily, 
and called the head waiter, who asked him if 
he had any money at all. 

“Yes,” said Jack, “Ihave. Here’s my’—— 

He wag going to say “wallet,” but he sudden- 
ly paused, with a gasp of fright. His wallet was 
gone. He felt in his pocket where he had put it, 
and then in all his other pockets. It was not to 
be found. The man stood looking curiously at 


hi 


That sounded very 


m. 

“T’ve 1-lost my—wallet!” 

“Do you think so?” returned the waiter, with 

a slight sneer. ‘ 
“Y-ves—it was in this pocket,—~an-and its 

gone!”’ 

“Come with me!” and without more words the 








make up his mind what to do. Te could not 


waiter led him through the room, where there 


javelin Flare fourvy MY 
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Were a great number of people, who stared, at} 





him, and took lim before a stout man, who sat! 





atadesk. The waiter told the story. The clerk | : 
looked over the desk at Jaci, and asked him who 
he was, and what he meant by trying to geta 


diuner without paying for it. | 
On this Jack became somewhat indignant. 
“Tdidu’t try to get a dinner without paying 
for it. I had money i It’s lost. 
You can take my word for it or not, as you 
please, but it’s the truth.’ 
The clerk looked skeptical. 
not believe a word Jack had 


1 this pocket. 


He evidently did 
said. He counted 
out change for several customers. There Jack 


stood, watched by the waiter at 





his side, and 
feeling like a culprit. 

At length the clerk exclaimed, harshly ,— 
“Cm thinking whether (’d better hand you 


, 
over to the police or not.’ 





The police! Jack’s heart sank like lead. Tle 


the knowledge and experience of others. 


have dinner.” 


he went as 
hook.” 


man—or even a very wise boy—finds himself in 


: strange position—wherever it may be—not to 
tssume too much, but to be willing to be led by 


Hey ? 


Do you see?” 


“Y-ves, sir,’ said Jack, with a stammer. 
“Very well, then,’ said the cousin. ‘Now let 


me show you your room, and presently we'll 


The next day Jack went to see the sights, but 
a Jersey boy, and not on “his own | 


ee ee . | 
For the Companion. 
MADAM BENSON. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
“And now,” said my friend, “you must sce 
the ereatest curiosity of all.” 
My friend was a bride, and had, with pardon- 


THE YOUTE 


| lodgings, as did many other persons. 


able pride, been showing me over her handsome 
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Ilis hat he carried in his hand, although it was 
the last of October, and the weather was uncom- 
mouly cold and raw. | 

“There were a great many gentlemen on horsc- | 
back besides Washington, and it is likely some 
of them were as tail as he, but he appeared to 
loom up a foot above them all. 

“When he had passed mother drew a long 
breath and said to me, with tears in her eves, 
‘Polly, you have seen the best and greatest man 
there is in. the world; never forget it, if you 
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ments to siiow all the respect possibl ory 
of the saviour of our country. 
“Lam, very respectfully, your obt. seryt., 
“JONATHAN Swirr, 
“Mr. BENJAMIN RUSSELL, Boston.” 


to the ny 


“Of course it was a mistake about his dyjne 
of cramp,” said Madam Benson; “‘it was quin. 
cy, as we soon learned, butit was true that he 
was dead, and the excitement that the news pro- 
duced I can’t describe to you. There has been 
nothing like it since, unless it was when Abra- 
ham Lincoln was killed. The whole town of 





should live to be a hundred vears old.’ Boston went into mourning for him, prety 
“The next day we called to see him at his} much. My husband and I attended the services 


He shook 
hands with us and said something pleasant to 
mother about the services father had rendered 
his country, which was certainly very conde- 
seending of him. As for me, I was so abashed 
that I hardly dared raise my eyes to his face, 
but IT wished more than ever that my new pad- | 


held in his honor, at the Old South meeting. 
house, and I suppose nearly every person pres- 
ent had on some badge of Ccrape. 

“Think of their turning the Old South into q 
post-office! It’s enough to make their forefa- 
thers come out of theirgraves! And John Han- 
cock’s house has got to go, they say. I declare, 


at once began to eive the history of his leaving 
home to come to the city to visit his coasin. 
“(),”’ said the clerk, “vou have a cousin, have 


you? What is his name, and where does he 
live?” 
“His name is John Blaney, and he lives at No. 
Forty-second Street.” 
The elerk rang a little bell. Another waiter 


appeared. 
“Bring this 
“then wet vour hi 


me young man’s hag,’ said he, 
it and coat, and go with him to 
Street. Take the 
cheek with you, and ask the cousin to pay it. 


If he 


his eousin’s in Portv-second 


does not, eall a policeman and place the 


boy in custody.” 
The waiter disappeared, but returned a mo- 
ment after, bringing Jack’s cap and bag. The 


elerk took the baw and placed it under his desk. 
Jack put on his exp, and the waiter took him by 
the arm and walked hint off. 

Jack's sense of degradation was very keen. 
Ife was angry with the waiter for touching him, 
but the man 
Broadway omnibus he 
up town. 


and tried to pull his arm away; 
held it firmly. Into a 
was taken, aud rode jolting It was a 
Jack looked at his button- 
at his polished boots, and felt 
than IIe pulled his hat 
The waiter watched him like a cat. 
The more Jack thought of his humiliation, the 
more uncomfortable he felt, until he made up 
his mind that he would not appear at his cous- 


miserable journey 
hole flower and 





more miserable ever. 





over his fi 


in’s in such a humiliating condition. 

When the omnibus stopped at the corner of 
Forty-second Street, Jack rushed at the door, 
jumped down from the step before the waiter 
could follow, and dashed off as fast as his legs 
could The waiter velled, “Stop, 
thief!’ 
outery, and seeing Jack running, dashed after 


earry him. 


A policeman at the corner, hearing the 


him, and, after a rapid race, caught him by the 
neck. Soon the waiter came up, and the two 


all 
tuway, to the great amusement 


collared the boy, who was strugeling with 


his might to 





of two or three nursery-maids 
What a plight was this for the great horse- 
the ereat pot the great trout- 
eateher! What had Dandy Lyon’s pride availed 
him? If it had not permitted him to conduct 
himself with common-sense, and he had gone 


rider, ito-hoer, 


quietly to his cousin’s with the waiter, the only 
ceived would have been 
As it was, 
before a 


wounds he would have re 


the mortification of his self-eonevit. 


he was punched, humiliated street 


crowd, and very nearly further disgraced by be- 





ine drageed to the station-house, 
“Lits see,” said the waiter, “if the spalpeen 
tould the truth. We said 


» Forty-sicond Street. It's but a step. 


has 
No. 
If he’s Ivin’ ve ean thin take him and give him 
a taste Oo” thr 


his cousin lived 


law.’ 
It was a 
The policeman rang 


They eame to the cousin’s house. 


tall, fine-looking residence. 


the bell, and in a moment the group was admit- 
ted. Jack, eovered with shame, sank down in a 
hall chair Presently his cousin exame down 
stairs. He looked at the men, and exclaimed, 


etn 


mm, What does this mean? 


“Why, dack Ls 

The waiter told the story. Jack’s head hung 
so fardown upon his shirt-bosom that he did not 
see the laush from his 
All he knew was that his cousin 


that was ready to burst 
cousin's lips. 
paid the bill, and sent a servant after his bag. 

Jack was very despondent, and not inclined 
to talk much. 


house, filled throughout with curiosities and 
rare works of art which had been summoned 
together from the four quarters of the globe at 
the call of taste and wealth. 

Without explaining what this “greatest curi- 
osity of all’ was to be, she knocked on a cham- 
ber door, a voice answered, ‘Come in,” and I 
immediately found myself in the presence of an 
old lady, who sat in a large chair reading a 
newspaper,—the Boston Journal, as I saw at a 
lance; and I also observed that she was reading 
without glasses. | 
“My husband’s grandmother, Madam Ben- 
son,” said my friend, introducing me to the old 
lady, who extended her hand cordially and asked 
us to be seated, at the same time laying her 
paper on the centre-table, which was covered | 
with books. | 


‘ 


|t 
1 
t 


“You would not suppose grandmother was | 
queried my friend. 1} 
“Not by twenty vears,” said I, in surprise. } 
“If [live to July 4, 1876, [ shall bea hundred,” . 
said Madam Benson, “and I hope I shall. You 
see Tam just as old as the United States, and if | 
they have that great centennial celebration ve 
been reading about in the papers, I should like | 


almost a century old 


¢ 
{ 


to be alive to see it. 


It will be eclebrating my 
birthday as well as the nation’s. 
“You continue to enjoy life, | suppose?” 
“Just as well as ever I did,—why not? 
sight fi 
but it’s come back again now, and my hearing’s | 
a comfort. T should hate to 
oblige folks to scream things into my ears. IT} 
find lately that my memory isn’t quite as good 
as it used to be. I’m sometimes puzzled to think 
of people’s names—that’s very mortifying—but | 
{don’t forget any thing that happened when I| 
was young.” | 

“Grandmother ean remember clear back to 
the Revolution,” said my, friend. | 

“Not much about it, excepting that I used to 
see the troopers galloping to and fro, and fa- 
ther—he was a colonel—used to make flying 






My 


ied once, and T had to put on glasses, 


rood, too,—that’s 


visits home, all dressed in his regimentals, with 
a long sword dangling at his side.’’ 
“T dare say your father saw Gen. Washing- 
ton,” IT suegested. | 
“Many a time,” said she; “and what’s more, 
I saw him once myself.” 
“On what oceasion? Do pr 





y tell us about it,” | 
said IT, eagerly, and looking with increased in- | 
terest upon one who had seen the father of his 
country with her own eves. 

“Tt was in the fall of the year 1789, the time 
when he visited New England. I was then a 
well-grown girl, thirteen years of ave; if any 
thing, I felt rather older and more important 
then than [do now. [remember feeling greatly 
vexed because I couldn’t have my new paduasoy 
silk made long, like mother’s. Well, of course 
there was 2 great parade when the day came for 
him to reach Boston; the military were out, with 
their drums and fifes sounding and their ban- 
ners flying; bells were rung and cannon fired, 





and, in short, there was such an excitement: as 
never had been in the town since peace was 
When you Icoked into the street, it | 
seemed as though nobody could be left in the | 
houses. When you looked up to the windows | 
and balconies, it seemed as though nobody could | 
have gone out of them into the streets, and it| 
was a wonder where all the people belonged. 

“The first place he went to when he came in 
from Cambridge was the old State House, and to | 


declared. 








. at length eried the cous- 
in, who understood Jack’s character, 


“Come, come, dacky 
“vou’re 


not the only boy wl 


himself! I 


10 has made a roose of 


see how it is. 


You thought you 
were equal to city life, anc 
vourself under anv cireumstances. Hey? 
didn’t you?) Yes! Well, T thought the 
When Lwas young, and can sympathize with you. 
Bat I have 


do vou know wh 


Now 





rrown older since those davs, 
t I've found? 


1 could take care of | 
| 

same | “There 
| 
| 
| 
And} 


Well, it is this:| his continental uniform, which was a blue coat 
Phat its a great deal wiser and safer when a turned back with buff, and buekskin breeches. ! 


j zet there he had to pass right through the street | 
| Where we lived, so that we had only to stand at 


uasoy had been made long. | there’s nothing this generation won’t lay their 


well to have it said that the President left town 
| without an interview with the Governor, 
| yet if he went to see him it would appear 


}from his carriage, and carried 
house, and that he 
foot in red flannel. 


: of a great Bolomna sausage. | x 
: precious baby among factory hands! So I heard. 


: i*Did not approve of boys and giris working 
thought John Hancock hitd-taken a very ingen- PI , we is 


| ious way of settling the difficulty. 


gether, and about the same age. 


“But the quecrest thing that happened while 
Washington was in Boston was the affair with 
Gov. Hancock. 

“The Governor, you see, had invited the Gen- 
eral to dine at his house, which some persons 
thought was vastly presuming, to begin with, 
and then instead of going to pay his respects in 
person, he sent an exeuse—his health would not 


hands on for the sake of filthy lucre; they’ve no 
more veneration than so many Cannibal Island- 
ers. 

“Well, I’ve lived a good while, and seen a good 
inany strange things, but I should like to live to 
be a hundred and see the great centennial, and [ 
really don’t see why [ can’t—the Lord willing.” 

“Pm sure [ hope you will, grandmother,” said 


permit of it, he said; and he did suffer with the | my friend. 
gout, terribly—that everybody knows. 


“Amen,’’ said I, and so we left Madam Ben- 


“But somchow Washington got the impression , son to her meditations. 


hat he might have called if he had chosen, so 
1e stood on his dignity and declined the invi- | 
ation. 

“Now this was placing Mr. Hancock in an 


wkward predicament, for it wouldn’t sound | 





and 
as if 
iis excuse had been all a pretence. He con- 
‘Iuded to make the best of it, however, and ride 
»ver; but our coachman, who was in the street | 
at the time, declared that his servants lifted him 
him into the 
vas swathed from head to | 
Ile said it made him think | 


“Father laughed at this story, and said he 


“Father and Mr. Hancock were in college to- 
At this time 
they must have been not far from fifty. 

“Well, Washington stayed in Boston about a 
week, and there were all kinds of entertainments 
given in his honor. Twas not allowed to go to 
any of them, because [had not yet come out, | 
but [remember mother went to a ball, dressed | 
in a flowered brocade, with a long train, and had | 
white ostrich feathers in her hair. } 

“It was ten years after Washington’s Eastern | 
tour that the dreadful news of his death reached 
I had not been long married then, and was 
sitting in my pretty parlor, with a bit of work | 





us. 


in my hand, thinking how happy [ was, and | 
what a pleasant world I lived in, when my hus- | 
band came into the room with a newspaper in 
his hand. Instead of coming up to me, smiling, 


| as he usually did, he just stood, with his back 
inst the door, and such a look on his face as | 





au 


[ had never seen there before. 


**Polly, there’s terrible news,’ said he | 


“What is it? said I. 

“* Washington is dead!’ He said it as though 
the words were just wrung out of him by force. 

“T threw up my hands with a little scream. 
‘It can’t be, it can’t be,’ said I; ‘there must be 
some mistake about it.’ 

“*No; the particulars are all here, 
referring to the paperin his hand. 
bells are tolling!’ 

“Then he sat down and read what was in the 
paper aloud, while [looked over his shoulder, 
though [could scarcely see for the tears. That 
paper is in the secretary, Frances,” to her grand- 
daughter, my friend; “in the lower drawer. 
There’s a pile of them; perhaps you'd like to see 
the very first announcement of Washington’s 
death.” 

“Indeed we should,” we both replied, eagerly, 


> said he, 


‘Hark! the 


and Francis drew forth, from the tall black wal- | 


nut secretary, a file of the Columbian Centinel. 

One, dated Dee. 25, 1799, was in mourning, and 

under a heavy black band were these words: 
**Washington is No More! 

| “The editor yesterday received the following 








} our own door to see him as plainly as I see you | letter: 


| now. 
point him out to us, either, for it was impossible 
to mistake any other man for.Gen. Washington. 
he sat 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, for all 
the world like a great, splendid statue. 


on 


He wore 


There was no need that any one should | 


his noble horse, looking | 


| “Alexandria, Sunday, Dec. 15, 1799 


sick twenty-four hours, and died last night at 12 
o'clock. I have just returned from the honse of the 
| physician general of the United States, Dr. Craik, 
who has not yet returned from Mount Vernon, which 
‘prevents my being more particular. 
“All shops, &c., will be shut. and no 


business 
| done here to-morrow. We shall have a 


meeting 


, this evening, for the purpose of making arrange- 





“DEAR Sir.—It is with extreme pain Linform vou | 
| that Lieut.-Gen. GkorGE WASHINGTON is no more! | 
“Lhear his complaint was the cramp; that he was | 


iio 
For the Companion. 


THE SCARLET GERANIUM. 


“T must say, Jenny, you choose queer friends;” 
and Susey Poltron tossed her head and tied on 
her bonnet with a double knot. The girls were 
standing at the foot of the rickety stairs that 
led to ok® Granny Wormsley’s garret. 

“But [ choose them,” said Jenny, tartly, bal- 
anciug herself on one of the rungs, and looking 
down at Susey’s red face. “I don’t run with 
all the boys and dirty girls who happen to work 
in Starr’s factory.” 

“O, no! Your her 


mother wouldn’t trust 


together.’ Miss Jenny Callas was too dainty to 
vo into a mill, vet here she is keeping company 
with a rag-picker.” 

Jenny’s eyes danced the more as Susey grew 
augry. She was obstinate, as most blue-eyed 
people are, and there was ground for suspicion 
that a good deal of her friendship for the old rag- 
picker grew out of the fact that she had been 
ridiculed for it. 

“Mrs. Wormsley has seen a great deal of the 
world. She is very entertaining,” 
“very. [would like to ask you up, Susey, but 
she does not care to see strangers just now.” 

“O, thank vou, I would not go into that den 
for a dollar!” and Susey went on her way down 


she said, 


| the street. 


It was a half-holiday at the mill, and there 
was a crowd of half-grown lads and girls loung- 


| ine about the street gates, laughing loudly and 


making coarse jests on the passers-by. Since 


she began work ai the factory Susey was grow- 





ing as coarse and bold as any of them. Jenny 
Callas shook her head contemptuously as se 


looked down at them, and then climbed up the 
| ladder. 

“Faugh! How dirty it is!’ she said, shaking 
| her clean calico skirt violently when she reached 
| the top; then tapping at the door, she went in. 

In the corner of the miserable garret wasa 

straw bed, out of which peered an old woman's 
| face, & mere knotty, wrinkled mass of skin and 
| white evebrows, lighted by two sharp, gray eyes. 
| Jenny stopped short; she was not a very mild 
| Red Riding Hood, I am afraid. The fire was 
| out, and the coal which her mother had sent, 
jand which Jenny, herself, had carried up 4 
| bucketful at a time, was carefully piled up in 
one corner. 

“T just put out the fire, and got to bed to keep 
warm.” 

“What did you do that for? Mother would be 
| angry if she thought you were lying here shivel- 
j ing,” said Jenny, as patiently as was possible 

pinning up her clean skirts and going to work 
| to kindle the fire again. ‘The coal cost you no 
thing, you need not have been afraid to use it.” 

The old woman gave a cunning, unpleasant 
laugh. “How did I know you'd bring me oY 
to-morrow, eh? Hold on to what you haves 
that’s my plan.” 

Now Jenny was neatly dressed, and making 
the fire was a dirty job. Her face was red with 
anger before she had finished, but she had & 
certain awe and respect for gray hairs, even if 
they were on the head of a miser, so she shut 
her teeth hard and said nothing. 
| By the time she had warmed the soup she had 
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prought in her tin kettle, she was_ heartily 
ashamed of herself for having becn angry. 

It was so terrible to have lived a long life, and 
to have nothing left but this dirt and wretehed- 
ness, and nothing to look forward to but death. 
Her rosy little face was full of kindness and 
pity, as she lifted the old woman and put the 
soup before her. The woman ate it greedily for 
a minute or two, and then stopped. 

“Hadn’t we better put by half now, Janey, 
honey? Maybe your mother'lk be out of the 
notion of sending any to-morrow, or she’}] have 
none. And [’m secha poor missable woman. 
It’s long since I’ve had one penny to rub against 
another. We'd better save it, Janey.” 

Jenny tapped the spoon on the bow! with a 
decisive nod, then she added, gently,— 

“Tt will be all right to-morrow; mother won’t 
be out of the notion. You ought to trust people | 
alittle, Mrs. Wormsley.’’ 

“Q, to be sure,—people. But coals and soup 
put away,—now them’s things that don’t fail 
you; people do.” 

When the soup was done Jenny sat down and 
took out her knitting, while the old woman 
talked. She was not a vicious or vulgar-minded 
woman, rag-picker though she had been. Mrs. 
Callas had no fear in sending Jenny to keep her 
company, hour after hour, and finding hew the 
girl’s temper was subdued by the awful pity and 
tenderness she felt for the dying beggar, 
thought the lesson a good one. 

Granny Wormsley had long ago reached her 
second childhood, and the stories she told, as she 
lay chattering in her bed, were those of people 
she had known when she was a girl,—amusing 
and harmless enough. 

Presently Mrs. Callas came up and read the 
Bible to them, explaining it in the elear, simple 
words in which she was used to talk to Jenny. 
Then she made the old woman comfortable in 
her bed and they bade her good-night. As they 
went out Mrs. Wormsley called Jenny back. 
Her mother waited on the stairs. 

“What is it, dear?” sceing that the child’s 
eyes were wet. 

“Nothing, only that she complains of the 
dreadful loneliness while we are gone. If she had 
abird, or a flower, she says, to keep her com- 
pany.” 

“{ wish we could buy her something,” said 
Mrs. Callas, anxiously. They went back silently 
totheirownroom. Anybody looking in on them 
would have seen there was but little to spare for 
gifts. The coal and soup which they sent to the 
woman were stinted out of their own scanty 
store. 
mother made by their worsted work barely suf- 
ficed to keep them in food and fuel through the 
bitter winter. 

But there was a certain dollar and fifty cents 
which Jenny had saved, penny by penny, and 
which was to buy a hood precisely like that 
which Susey wore on Sundays, except 
Jenny meant to have crimson lining instead of 
a brick red, and so vindicate her superior taste. 

Now this money she had showed to Mrs. 
Wormsley, and since that, the old woman’s de- 
sire for a flower or a bird had redoubled. 

“She has been grasping all her life, and she'll 
be so to the end,” thought Jenny. But the next 
moment she could have struck herself for her 
mean cruelty, as she called it. 

“The poor old woman wis born in the coun- 
try, and no doubt she longs for the sight of a 
green leaf or flower. I know what that feeling 
is, well enough,” said her mother, and the sad 
homesick look came into her face, which Jen- 
hy knew so well. 

It was twenty years since Mrs. Callas had 
seen her native village. Since her husband died 
her one hope had been to save money cnough 
to take her and Jenny to it. “There we would 
have friends und home,” she would say. 

But they were still in their narrow court, with 
the one window looking out on the brick walls 
and garret roofs. 


she 


Early the next morning Jenny took her little 
hoard and slipped out of the house. She came 


back presently, looking in the door, her face | 


bright and ruddy. In her arms she carried a large 
crock, with a geranium in full bloom, the round 
Scarlet trusses dotting the dark mottled green. 

“Tt will warm up the room like a fire,” she 
said. “I am sure this will please her ” 


Itdid please her, though not as Jenny ex- 


pected. 
“Did it take all your money? 
anda half? Not a cent left?” 
“Ves,” 
“Now you can’t buy your hood?” 
“Yo” 


“What did you get the posy for, Janey? It was | 
Just to please me, now wa’n’tit? You ceuldn’t 


hev bad no other reason. 
Janey ?” 


You do like me some 
Stretching out her skinuy hand. 


| withered day by day, till there was nothing left 


The small sum which Jenny and her | 


that | 


All the dollar 


THE YOUTH 


“What other reason could I have? Yes; | 


like you, Mrs. Wermsley, or I wouldn’t have} The bear looked savage enough, sitting at bay. 
It’s only a little thing: after all.” | eyes glared, and he growled horribly. 


done it. 

“But you can’t get your hood?” chuckling. 

“Poor Janéy, she can’t get a hood through the | 
whole winter!’ She muttered this over and over | 
to herself, laughing, and fingering the geranium. | 

“She is certainly deranged,” said Jenny, in| 
perplexity, to her mother. “Why should she be | 
glad that Lhad no hood? And as for the, flow- | 
er, if she keeps it by her bed she'll kill it ina} 
day or two.” | 

The poor old woman did not kill the gerani- | 
um, though she kept it by 
day, and sometimes on her 
gers into the soil, rabbing the leaves, smelling | 
the flowers. Still she harped on the hood. 

“Here it is,’ she would say. “Here’s the 
green silk turned into leaves, and the red lining 
into posies. But Jenny hasn’t got nothing to 
cover her head.” 

Jenny, who at first was disposed to be angry, 
laughed at the queer fancy, and finally was as 
contented in her old hat as she would have been 
in the hood. 

Mrs. Wormsley lingered till spring. The day 
before she died she called Jenny, her mother, 
and one of the neighbors, to her bed. The doe 
tor had just called, and was measuring out some 
powders. 


her side night and 
bed, pushing her fin- | 


“Ther aint no use of dosing me,” she said. 
“It’s waste of the stuff, and I allers did hate a 
waste. Tl not last over the night, and I want 
to make my will.” 

“Very well, my good woman,’ 
tor, patiently. 

“Now this bed and chair, and what pots and 
pans have, I leave to you, Mrs. Murphy; and to 
Janey Pll give back her posy. Take it as soon 
as I’m gone, child. It’s give me great pleasure, 
and times hev been hard with me. Maybe the 
leaves’ll turn into green silk, and the flowers 
into red agin, and yowll have your hood after 
all. Who knows?” 

Jenny cried very bitterly. She did not know 
before how much she loved the simple old crea- 
ture, who had gone through life so friendless 
and alone. 

That night the woman died, and Jenny car- 
ried the crock and its flower home. It was so 
heavy that she could seareely earry it. But from 
the day it left the garret the flower began to 
wither and droop. In vain Jenny watered it, 
and moved it about into the sunniest spots. It 


said the doc- 


of it but the earth and a dry, leafless stick. 
“Worms at the root,” said her mother. They 
lturned it out, therefore, and there, under the 
earth, lay safely hidden two hundred dull gold- 
jen eagles, the old woman’s savings for many 
| years! 
| §So the flower (or the good will and self-denial 
| which Was behind the flower) really did. turn 
into a hood and crimson Jining at last, and into 
| a snug house in the far-off village, and a happy 
| home-life in it beside. 

In the window of the little cottage you will 
always find a great searlet geranium, blooming 
in a certain crock. 
“Tt is in memory.’ 

Now T have not told this story to induce you 
}to be kind and benevolent to the poor in the 
{hope that some rich golden reward may be 
| given you; but T have told it to exhibit Jenny’s 
| unselfish benevolence, which is worth your 
copying, for by ita richer reward than golden 
eagles may be secured. 


| 
“In memory,” Jenny says. 
, 


<n — 
Yor the Companion. 


SKIP’S NARRATIVE. 
A STORY OF THE LABR 
By ©, A. Stephens. 
CHAPTER XIV 
|The Bear Turns upon Us—A Sharp Tussle— 
Larry Takes to his Heels—A Trick —Death of 
| the Bear—Bear Steaks—Smoking the Hams 
—A Strange Sound. 
; I was standing partly behind Larry, when the 
bear rushed at us. 
“Riu for the rock, Skip!” he shouted, almost 
tumbling over me and the long spear. 
| We ran for dear life through the spruces, not car- 
| ing to have a hand-to-hand fight with so formidable 
an antagonist. But the moment the bear rushed at 
| us Jack flew at him, and we had not gone twenty 
yards before a tremendous uproar broke out—grow!]s, 
yaps, barks and snarls mingled with a noise of grap- 
pling. Larry caught the spear from my hands and 
turned back to help Jack. [seized the bow he had 
dropped, and followed at his heels. 
Jack had sprung at the bear’s throat, but the great 
| beast easily shook him off. When we turned to the 
| rescue, the dog was just making a second attack 
| upon him. Bruin rose on his haunches and struck 
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the animal, and stood all ready te prod with it. | won't go far. 


His 1 
One side of 
his body was covered with blood, and his nose was 
bleeding, drop by drop, where the arrow had struck 
him. No wonder he looked enraged. 

“Creep round the other side and get the arrow 
that lies somewhere near him,” Larry said 
both of them, if you can. They're near the place 
where the bow was set.” 

Making quite a wide circuit, I ran round, and soon 
feund both the arrows, but the bow had been torn 
out from the crotched stakes and the bow-string 
broken. It seemed as if the bear had rushed at the 
snare, when he felt the wound, and torn it in pieces. 

“Creep behind him,” shouted Larry, ‘and let him 
have one arrow in the back of his neck!” 

Holding the arrow on the string, I stole up to 
within about ten yards, 

“Get good aim, now!” Larry called out. 
be afraid! 
on you!” 


“Don't 
I'll thrust the spear into him if he turns 


| 
| 
| 





I aimed for the back of his neck and let fly the ar- 
row; but the blade struck the crown of his head, be- 
tween his ears. If the arrow had gone a trifle high- 
er Tshould have overshot, and perhaps hit Larry! 
As it was, it tore the thick skin along the top of the 
animal’s head and stuck there. Instantly, as he felt 
this new wound, he wheeled, mouth open, growling, 
and sprang at me. Jack jumped upon him, and Lar- 
ry, running forward, gave him a thrust with the | 
spear. This diverted his attention, so that he did 
not run more than a rod, but turned on Larry, and 
wrenched the spear out of his hands with his mouth, | 
Larry ran to escape a hugging; and the bear, 
jumping away from Jack, who was trying to bite 
him, started after Larry, who dodged and doubled in | 
and out among the spruces, and finally, coming out | 
at the rock, climbed to the top, where our pail and | 
coats were. The bear did not try to follow him, but | 
turned and gave Jack a box, which made him howl 
with pain. After that the dog fought more eau- 
tiously. The bear gave wonderfully hard cuffs with 
his paws. Thad kept out of sight in the spruces. 
Presently Larry called,— 
“Can't you get the spear and the arrows, Skip, and | 
then come round on the back of the rock and hand | 
them to me? Do it quietly. Den’t hurry, but be | 
sure about it, and make no noise. The bear keeps | 
me a prisoner here, and I've nothing to fight hina | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


with. But I'll attract his attention until you get 
round.” 

A moment after I heard him yelling and throwing 
boughs and stones at the bear. | 


Moving very cautiously, I found the spear and the | 
arrows; then going to the right, I  noiselessly 
climbed up the rock from behind, keeping well out | 
of sight of the bear, which was growling at Jack on 
the other side. 

“Now,” said Larry, “I’m going to try to shoot | 
one of the arrows into his neck. You take the 

spear and strike at him, so he may try to bite it; 

then I’ll aim for his neck. If we can wound him in 

his jugular vein, you know, we’re all right. But be 

careful and not let him twitch you down, Skip. If 
he should get one of us down there, he’d handle us 

without gloves.” 


rock, gave a prod at the bear. In a moment he 
reared up and struck at the spear with his paw. 
Larry shot an arrow at the same moment; but, in- 
stead of hitting his neck, it hit his paw, just as he 
raised it to strike at the spear. It hit hard, causing 
blood to come. Larry then took off the bow-string 
and tied the remaining arrow to the end of the spear, 
winding it firmly, and then made a thrust with the 
blade at the bear’s neck, but did not reach it. We 
had a little of the cod-line left, twelve or fifteen feet. 

“Tie one of the coats to it,’’ Larry said, “and fling 
it out toward him. When he seizes it, jerk it back 
with the line, and I'll be ready to hit him when he 
comes within reach.” 

I tied the cord into a buttonhole of my coat, and 
then threw it at the bear. He saw it coming and 
jumped forit. Larry made a thrust at his neck, but 
missed, and came near tumbling down the rock. 

“Never mind,” said he, barely recovering himself. 
“Try it again!” 

I repeated the movement. The bear sprang at the 
coat and caught it with a growl, and began to tear 
it; but Larry made a better shit this time. The 
blade went into the side of the brute’s neck, just be- 


stream of bright red blood followed. The bear at 





afoot-ball. But the dow was at onee on his feet, 
>| and faced round again 


| him with his great black paw, rolling him over like 


once dropped the coat and ran into the woods. 


‘Jack sprang after him, but Larry called out so 


Larry went with the spear, ' sharply that he came back 
| advanced to defend himself to withiu twenty feet of 





It w afir not to chase him,” said he He 


picked up our weapons and followed his trail. 
of to the right, nearly a quarter of a mile, intoa 
part of the thicket where the spruces were dead. 
Here we suddenly came upon him, crouched down 
. “Get and making a wheezing noi-e. 


kindled a 
wood. 
a flat stone fora spider. 
river, and it was no easy work to bring the stove so 
great a distance. 
could be made hot enough, slices of the meat, out of 
the “sirloin,” Larry said, were laid on it, and our 
two remaining eggs broken in with them, 
tended it, throwing on salt till the steak was well 
fried. 
it refreshed us very much. 


| many days 


I took the spear, and going to the other end of the | 


low the jaw, and on Larry’s drawing it back a | 
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1 must have touched a large vein, and 
1e Will bleed to death, 1 guess.” 

I should think that we waited fifteen minutes, then 
It led 


Larry said be was 


about exhausted, and it proved so, for in afew min- 
utes the great beast rolled over convulsively and 
died. 
the first game of any size which we killed. 


He had given us a long, hard fight That was 


We then concluded to move our exmp to the 


spruces, as the bear was too heavy for us to drag 
back to the rocks. 
not had a mouthful of breakfast. 


It was nearly noon, and we had 


“Bring along the pail and things,” 
I brought our ‘bag 
fire. The dry spruces made excellent 
T soon had a brisk fire. 


said Larry. 
age’ from the reck, and then 





Larry ran off to tind 


Ile was obliged to go to the 


As soon as the ‘frying-stone”’ 


Larry 


Then we sat down and had arich meal, and 
Jack had his part raw. 
Larry gave him more than a dozen slices. The bear 
Larry said he had 
1 four hundred pounds, 


was a prodigiously large animal. 





no doubt it would weig 

“Tow can we make it do us the most good?” said 
I,as we sat picking our teeth after dinner; for the 
“We 
and fresh meat won't keep 


meat, though well-flavored, was a little tough. 
haven't salt to salt it, 
not more than four or five.” 

“Perhaps we shall get some more by that time,” 
Larry replied. 

T wasn’t sure that we might be so successful again, 
and asked him if he could think of no way to enre 


some of the meat, so that we could use it on our 


| journey. 


“Tsuppose we might smoke it,” hereplied. “Smoke 
the hams, just as they do bacon; that would preserve 
it for awhile.” 

“Let's do it.” 

“Welk” replied Larry ; ‘ 
it with? 


but what shall we smoke 


The folks at home used cobs to smoke ba- 


con.” 
IT said we might perhaps use the dry, bare twigs of 
the dead spruees, and Larry thought those would do 


very well, So he fell to skinning and cutting up the 


} animal, while I gathered twigs to burn for smoke. 


Larry did not cut the legs off the hams, for we did 
not have a knife large and strong cnough to do it; 
but we hung them up by the “shanks” in a spruce. 
Nothing now remained but to raise a smoke under 
them; and, as we had not let our noon fire go out, 
this was soon accomplished, 

But a new difiiculty arose. The smoke passed off 
without having much effect on the meat. 
ends became a little brown, but the smoke had no cf- 
fect upon the rest. Wewere in doubt how to ae- 
complish what we had undertaken, 

“At home,” said Larry, ‘the folks used to put the 


The lowe 


meat in an oven to smoke it; but here we have no 
oven.” 

Finally we went back where the spruces were 
green, and cut off boughs—a great quantity of them. 
With these we built a sort of hut about our meat, 
covering it thickly with the fan-shaped branches, 
This held the smoke in, in a measure, 
for a smoke-house, 


It answered 
To keep up a fall volume of 
smoke occupied us for the next thirty-six hours, 

We did not try to save the bear-skin, as we had no 
use for it; but at 
part of the remaining meat, portions of whigh we 
ate. Jack, too, fared sumptuous!y,  Diffeult and 
dangerous as had been our encounter with the bear, 


Larry cut out and hung up a g 





we were amply compensated for oar risk, for the 
fresh meat proved the most fortunate acquisition we 
had made since we had discovered how to get fire 
with the lens. Wereckoned the compass-needle the 
first and best discovery; making fire with the lens 
next; then the bear; and then salt. We used to talk 
these things over and over, for they were of great in- 
terest to us then. 

On the third evening after we had made our camp 
among the dead spruces, Larry went out to reconnoi- 
tre a little, and came upon a nest of thirteen eggs, 
not quite so large as hens’ eggs. He did uot sce the 
bird that laid them, but thought they were partridge 
All save two were fresh and good. Weeooked 
them with our meat. 

For the first day or two after camping here, we 
had been afraid the savages would pursue and sur- 
prise us; but, as the days passed, and they did not 
make their appearance, we gradually grew confident 
and fearless. Larry said that those we met were 
probably a stray party on an expedition somewhere. 
He did not believe there were any savages living 
near us. 

“But we must start on our journey to-morrow,” he 
continued, after we had sat awhile about our fire, and 
the dusk had begun to fall. “We ought to have left 
here as soon as our bacon was smoked.” 


eggs. 
Pe 


We had been in the camp so long that we really 
disliked to leave the place. 
cosey spot among the spruces, and we had some grand 
“shakedowns” cut and piled about our fireplace. 

“Those hams will be heavy,”’ Larry remarked, | “I 
' think we must make Jack carry one of them wrapped 
in the sail. 
| apiece. 


Our camp was a very 








They will weigh nearly forty pounds 
Do you think you can earry forty pounds, 


old fellow?” giving him a slap. 





Presently, as we sat there looking into ong fire, we 


heard 9 faint 


wild sonnd, borne to us on the still air. 
| Jack pricked his ears. It was uot uuiike the mo 


Lite 
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ful how] of the wind in some vacant room—a dismal, 
lonely noise. 

“What was that, Larry?” I said. 

“TI don’t know,” he replied. “Hark!” 

We listened, and a minute later heard it again. 
Jack growled slightly. 

“It sounds some like the how] of a dog,” said I. 

“So it does.” 

We listened, and, in a few moments, heard it still 
more distinctly. 

“You don’t suppose the savages are hunting us 
with dogs, do you?” I asked, in sudden alarm. 

Larry was silent. A moment later we heard it 
much nearer—a strange, wild cry! 

“It’s a dog!” said 1; “wild dogs!” 

“It’s either dogs or wolves!’’ Larry replied, getting 
hastily up. 

—— -— - +o------ -——- 
THE ROGUES’ GALLERY. 

The Rogues’ Gallery in Boston is kept at the 
police headquarters. It is a tell-tale institution 
that makes it dangerous to be a professional 
regue. It now contains about a thousand faces, 
and new portraits are added to it as fast as new 
characters who need looking after by the crimi- 
nal officers fall into the clutches of justice. 

A thin, black walnut case holds the pictures, 
and the Chief of the Police carries the key in his 
pocket. The carte-de-visites are fixed on paral- 
lel slides in this case, which move like the slides 
of a magie lantern, bringing to view any set of 
faces desired. Every portrait on these slides is 
numbered, and in its appropriate place the sketch 
or history of its original is written out, with his 
or her crime, and the date and circumstances of 
capture. 

The faces themselves are a sadly interesting 
study. Some look jaunty, defiant and even 
snobbish; some half-foolish, or with a leer of 
sudden, angry shame; some with eyes shut and 
distorted features, as though determined not to 
be known; some horribly depraved and coarse. 





AN UNWILLING SUBJECT. 


All the different expressions betray, however, 
more or less of the same guilty self-conscious- 
ness—the sense of the brand that is on them— 
the unhappy feeling of being all the time chased 
and hounded, and safe nowhere. And well they 
may, for every one of those thousand faces has 
sinned against the peace of the State; and social 
faith, and domestic vigilance, and public honor, 
and the common safety are making single cause 
togtther to hunt them all down and punish 
them. 

Suspected persons are occasionally compelled 
to leave their physiognomics in the official show- 
ease. An individual is found in a questionable 
place or questionable circumstances. The pa- 
trolman does not know any thing against him, 
but thinks that certain signs and appearances 
about him indicate something dishonest some- 
where. He would like, at least, to know what 
the chief will say about it, and so he takes the 
fellow to the station-house. 

It was on this wise that the notorious burglar 
Luce, alias De Luce, alias Richardson, and known 
in New York as ‘Boston Frank,’’ came to be 
galleried with the rest in City Hall. <A police- 
man walking his beat one day on Howard Street, 
noticed a well-dressed stranger in company with 
some known bad characters, and decided, for rea- 
sons of his own, to make the new man’s ac- 
quaintance, and invite him to Court Square. 
The stranger was gentlemanly, and made no ob- 
jection to taking a walk with the officer, and 
they were soon at headquarters. 

The chief looked at the new comer sharply. 
“T mistrust you are a rogue,” said he, finally. 
“T think [ shall run the risk of taking your pic- 
ture, at any rate, just to keep in my private 
drawer against accidents.” 

And away the officer marched with his man to 
the photograph rooms. 

A year from that time a heavy robbery in the 
city suggested the work of this noted cracks- 
man. A comparison of his past movements 
pointed to the photograph in the chiefs drawer, 
and this beeame ihe main clue to his tinal detee- 
tion. 





‘first truant, second thier. 


Naturally enough, these uncomfortable sub- 
jects do not all make the best sitters in a studio. 
None of them like the idea of having their faces 
put in pillory, and some protest so strongly 
against it, that pretty stern “legal suasion” is 
required to get them before the camera at all. 





NOT HIS BEST EXPRESSION. 


The good looking leader of a certain lawless 
gang taken up a few months ago after a bad job 
of house-breaking, made so much ado about 
having his countenance added to the Rogues’ 
Gallery that the officers had to adjourn his case 
for special experiment. 

“Don’t for Heaven’s sake show me up here!” 
he begged. ‘I’m none of your Jow rascals—I 
acknowledge to being a burglar, but don’t put 
me up here with these common thieves.” 

It was policy to manage the aristocratic rogue 
so as to get a lifelike picture of him, if possible, 
and time was given him to reflect. On the second 
trial he concluded to submit to the inevitable, 
and sat for his photograph without making any 
fuss. 

Not long since two respectably appearing 
women (ladies, they would be called, from their 
dress and manners) were detected at “shop- 
lifting” in a large, well-known dry goods store 
on Washington Street, and taken into custody. 
The first impulse of shame at their exposure led 
them to “make up faces’? when seated for their 
portraits, and the pictures appeared, accordingly, 
with features absurdly twisted and deformed. 
Female vanity, even in degradation, could not 
long endure that. Released on bail, the same 
instinct which made the doomed Queen Mary 
wish to dic in beautiful clothes, sent them back 
in a day or two to the chief’s office. 

“You took our pictures, sir, for your gallery.” 

“I believe I did,” says the chief, eyeing his 
visitors, “and you made up faces.” 

“Yes, sir, and we want you to exchange the 
ugly portraits for better ones.” 

“Very well,” says the chief, much amused; 
“vo and sit for your photographs, and when 
you bring them to me I will give you these.” 

The unhappy females had thought over their 
predicament, and concluded that since they 
must be posted as rogues, they had rather go on 
record as good-looking rogues. 

If old detectives tell us truly, this making of 
wry faces leaves very little disguise on a crimi- 
nal’s picture, after all. ‘It would take a pro- 
fessional contortionist,’ said one of these expe- 
rienced knave-catchers, ‘‘to twist his phiz so that 
I couldn’t tell it again in any shape.” 

The proportion of females exhibited in the 
“Gallery” is, perhaps, about one-fourth. These 
are mostly pickpockets, house-thieves, shop- 
lifters (or “hysters,” as they are called,) and 
counterfeiters. 





OBSTINATE, 


Placed in a row upon one of the slides in the 
black cabinet we saw the faces of eight boys. 
One insensibly gives the title “old offender” to 


THE YOUTHS COMPANTON. — 





any character advertised in this sad collection. 
Think of “old offenders” from eight to fifteen | 
years of age! The historv of these boys, from | 
habyhood to Deer Island, is told in two words: | 


| of June, 1871 
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A striking figure in the collection, illustrating | 
one of the eccentricities of crime, was that of a | 
young fellow known as “the jug thief.” He was | 
taken full length with a jug in his hand. This | 
chap would introduce himself into different 
houses as a store-runner or errand-boy, pretend- | 
ing that he was sent by the proprietor’s order, | 
from the grocer’s, to fetch a jug to be filled. In 
this way he accumulated jus enough to “set up 
business” before he was detected. Heis “‘pinned” 
now avhere he can never try that trade again. 

The cases we have mentioned of villains de- | 
tected by their carte-visites, and the reluctance | 
of arrested persons, generally, to have their pic- | 
tures. taken, illustrate the remark that the | 
Rogues’ Gallery makes it dangerous to be a| 
rogue. The nice burglar, who begged not to be | 
“shown up” and put with “common thieves,” | 
did not state that he was being tracked for more | 
than one crime already, and that at that very | 

| 
| 
| 





moment he was wanted by the authorities in an- 
other city; but this was the real reason of his 
anxiety not to be advertised in photograph. 

Knowing that his face hangs in the gallery, 
and that therefore duplicates of it are likely to 
be in every other city’s gallery, a rogue will | 
look over his shoulder twice before venturing | 
deep in the game of crime. Luce had come to | 
Boston to do some heavy “cracking,” when the 
officers caught and photographed him on mere 
suspicion. In consequence of this he did not 
dare to “operate’’ till nearly a year afterwards; 
and then his picture proved fatal to his hopes of 
escape. 

Not infrequently a released convict, changed 
and humbled by penal confinement, makes his 
appearance in the office of the chief, and asks 
for the privilege of taking his picture away. 
IIe is determined henceforth to be a good and 
honest man, and does not want his face hane- 
ing there in the black cabinet any longer. The 
chief encourages him with good words and gives | 
him a little money, but tells him he must buy 
his picture back by good behavior. 

“Go, my man, and work hard for a good name. 
Show yourself honest and industrious, and do 
well for a year, and then come here and you 
shall have your photograph.” 

And the poor fellow goes away to begin his 
task, and toils on, (if he is really well-meaning 
and sincere,) till after weary months the guilty 
witness drops from the fatal wall. 

Alas, it is a great deal harder to rub outa 
mark of wrong-doing than to prevent itin the 
first place! Do you ever think of it, boys? 

Park LupLow. 
—_+or- 
ANOTHER ARCTIC FAILURE, 

There has never been a time since men begun 
to sailon voyages of discovery, when the won- 
derful regions of the frozen north did not attract 
explorers. It has always been an almost un- 
known part of the earth, and this alone would 
be enough to account for the fascination it has 
possessed. The perils of voyaging amid ice- 
bergs have attracted many adventurous men. 
There is, besides, an old idea that there is an open 
sea around the North Pole, and many govern- 
ments have believed that if a passage could be 
discovered commerce might possibly be benefited 
by having a shorter route between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. 

The many expeditions to the Arctic regions in 
the last four hundred years prove how strong 
was the desire of explorers to learn all that could 
be found out about the “thrilling regions of 
thick-ribbed ice.” But how many of these ex- 
peditions have come to a sad end! Behring, 
whose name is given to a well-known strait, lost 
his life upon one of them; Hudson, who dis- 
covered the river and the bay called after him, 
was lost in another; Sir John Franklin went to 
the north and was never heard from afterwards. 
Besides these, other famous explorers have made 
their graves in that cold and cheerless region. 
We have just heard of another failure, almost as 
disastrous, perhaps, as any that have.spreceded it. 

Capt. Charles F. Hall, who had already made 
one or two voyages to the Arctic regions, was 
sent to the North, in 1871, by the government of 
the United States, in charge of the steamship 
Polaris. The expedition was fitted out at great 
expense. The Polaris was a naval steamship, 
specially adapted for the work it was intended 
to do, but altered and strengthened in order to 
enable it to endure without injury the battering 
it would encounter in the ice-fields. Nothing 
was left undone for the safety and comfort of 
the officers and crew. With Capt. Hall were 
scientific men, appointed to assist him in taking 
observations, a picked crew of eight seamen, 
and a full force, composed of engineers, firemen, 
carpenter, blacksmith, steward, and other me- 
chanics, and two Esquimaux. 

The Polaris sailed from New York on the 29th 








By the latter part of August it: 


had gone farther north than any vessel had ever 
before penetrated, though many travellers haq 
approached nearer to the Pole by sledges. The 
latitude reached was 82° 16’, or within seven 
degrees and three-quarters of the Pole. The 
steamship then returned southward a short dis. 
tance and went into winter quarters in a place 


| which Capt. Hall called Polaris Bay. In October 


the commander made a sledge journey north. 


| ward and returned. The next month he dieg 


suddenly, it is said, of apoplexy. 

Of course thé expedition was at an end,—ang 
less than five months from the time of Starting, 
—but it was impossible to set out on the return 
until the ice which had formed about the steam. 
ship had broken up in the early summer of 
1872. The bow of the Polaris was not actually 
turned southward until August, 1872. On the 
15th of September, while the vessel was moored 
to a great cake of ice, and while nineteen of the 
party, with a large part of the provisions, were 
on the ice, 2 gale tore away the Polaris from her 
moorings. Only once afterwards she was seen 
by the poor people left unprotected on the ice, 
and nothing more has been heard from her. 

But what became of that band of nineteen left 
in the darkness and storm on a floating piece of 
ice? There were ten white men, two Esquimaux 
men, two Esquimaux women and five children, 
one a new-born infant. For six months and 4 
half these people lived on that drifting ice, while 
they were driven by the currents nearly fourteen 
hundred miles. They were not only all rescued 
at last, but not one of the nineteen suffered in 
health by the terrible exposure. Such are the 
facts, and there is hardly any thing in all history 
to match the wonderful endurance they exhib- 
ited. 

The failure of the expedition is greatly to be 
regretted. It promised well, and perhaps but 
for the death of the gallant commander, it 
might have revealed many of the mysteries of 
the North. At any rate,so other explorers will 
reason, and other explorers will eagerly take up 
Capt. Hall’s unfinished task and carry it forward, 
until men have learned all that can be learned 
of God’s marvellous works in that most interest- 
ing part of the earth. 


+ 
JOKES UPON NAMES. 


A great many good jokes and bright puns 
have been made on queer names. Sometimes 
they have been really cruel, though generally 
they are made good-naturedly. Perhaps a witty 
little epigram on Dr. Lettsom, a famous physi- 
cian of the last century, was written without a 
design to wound him, but it could hardly be 
read without doing him some injury. He used 
to sign his prescriptions, I. Lettsom, and the 
following was written: 

When any patient calls in haste, 
I physics, bleeds and sweats ’em. 
If after that they choose to die, 
Why, what cares 1? 

I, Lets ’EM! 

It is related that Sir Thomas More said toa 
Mr. Silver, who was brought before him for 
some misdemeanor, “Silver, you must be tried 
by fire.” “Yes,” replied the prisoner; “but you 
know, my lord, that quicksilver cannot abide the 
fire!’ The promptness of the retort so pleased 
Sir Thomas that he let the man go. 

There is a very good story of a witty judge, 
who having listened patiently to the tedious tes- 
timony of a witness named Gunn, dismissed 
him from the box thus: “Gunn, you can go off. 
You are discharged.” In the books of the Edin- 
burgh Custom-House the dismissal of an em- 
ployee, named Alexander Gunn, is thus record- 
ed: “A. Gunn was discharged for making a false 
report.” 

Mr. Isaac Came, a rich shoemaker, of Liver- 
pool, who left his immense property to public 
charities, opened his first shop opposite the 
building where he had been a servant, and put 
up a sign, which read, “I. Came, from over the 
way.” Somewhat like this was the sign of 4 
tavern-keeper, named Danger, near Cambridge, 
England, who, having been driven out of his 
house, built another opposite, and inscribed it, 
“Danger, from over the way.” His successor 
then retorted by putting up a new inscription: 
“There is no Danger here now.” e 
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ESCAPE OF AN INDIAN BRAVE. 

Gen. Custar is generous enough to speak en- 
thusiastically sometimes of the race who cal 
not speak for themselves—who have no poets, 
newspaper correspondents or historians to tell 
their side of the dispute with the whites. ‘The 
General was guarding an emigrant train over 
the plains, and in an article in the Galary about 
it he pictures a gallant incident during one 
skirmish with the Indians. A painted warriot 
mounted on his mustang dashed toward the 
white troopers alone, giving and receivilig shots 
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as he careered up and down their line. Presently 
his horse was hit, and fell, throwing him over 
his head. Custar instantly ordered the cavalry 
to capture the Indian, and they rode forward 
with all speed; but the: warrior was on his feet, 
and in a second he had leaped up behind another 
mounted Indian, who galloped to his rescue, and 
whirled away like the wind. The little mustang, 
amiracle of speed as well as bottom and met- 
tle, actually distanced the strong, fresh, cavalry 
horses, and with the double load on his back 
succeeded in escaping entirely from his pursu- 
ers! It was an admirable exploit, whether for 
the brilliant dash of the first brave, the prompt 
and gallant assistance of the second, or the 
power and swiftness of the little horse. Says 
Gen. Custar, “although chagrined,..... 
could not wholly suppress a feeling of satisfac- 
tion, if not of gladness, that for once the Ind- 
jans had eluded the white man. I need not add 
that my temporary tenderness of feeling toward 
the two Indians was prompted by their individ- 
ual daring, and the heroic display of comrade- 
ship in the successful attempt to render assist- 
ance to a friend in need.” 
—\!—_+oo—____— 
THE SCIENCE OF TICKLING, 

That one must laugh when onc is tickled seems 
now to be not only a well settled law of cause 
and consequence, but a well settled law of health. 
The learned Dr. Hecker says that it is danger- 
ous not to laugh under such circumstances, and 
recently, when the German Scientific Associa- 
tion had this subject up at a mecting in Leipsic, 
he gave the reasons for his theory. 

Tickling (‘fa variable, intermittent excitement 
of the nerves of the skin,’ as the doctor called 
it,) contracts the blood-vessels and draws blood 
away from the brain. Too much lessening of 
pressure in the brain in this way is dangerous, 
and had nature provided no remedy one could 
easily be “tickled to death.’ Laughter is the 
remedy. It is the safety-explosion (like thunder 
when there is too much electricity in the air) 
which equalizes matters in the nervous system, 
and restores the balance of pressure all round. 
When we are mentally. ‘tickled,’ or in other 
words, feel a sense of the ludicrous, the same set 
of sympathetic nerves is set avoing, Dr. Hecker 
says, and here, too, laughter comes in for a 
relief. We make the same “intermittent, foreed 
movement of expiration’”—and feel better. In 
short, what should we do if the cheerful excite- 
ment of being tickled could not explode in its 
natural “ha, ha, ha?” Certainly we are quite 
ready to believe Dr. Hecker and the German Sci- 
entific Association at Liepsic, when they tell us 
we should—burst. 
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AIMING HIGH, 

Chief-Justice Chase has just died, having filled 
with honor the important offices of Governor, Sena- 
tor, Secretary of the Breasury and Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court. But for the good sense of an 
uncle, he might have been all his days a mere clerk 
in Washington. Hé went to Washington after com- 
pleting his education, hoping to obtain an office 
through the influence of his uncle, a Senator from 
New Hampshire. To his chagrin and the disgust of 
his room-mate, who had a good clerkship, his uncle 
refused to help him; told him, indeed, he would 
rather give him a spade and set him to digging. He 
explained himself, when young Salmon’s wrath had 
cooled, saying, that a clerk remained a clerk always, 
rising no higher, while Salmon was capable of better 
things. 

He saw the full wisdom of the advice when, on be- 
coming Secretary of the Treasury, he found his old 
toom-mate at a desk which he had filled all his life. 


Young men will do well to beware of government 
Offices, 





————+or—___— 
PAPER HOUSES. 

The Japanese have been more ingenious than oth- 
ernations in putting paper to important uses. But 
the Yankees are likely to go beyond them, after once 
learning the secret from them. One would never 
dream that houses could be made of paper, but they 
are coming into fashion on the Western prairies, 
where timber is scarce. The paper is very thick and 


compact, and put on the outside of the frame, and is | 


then covered by siding. Rough boards are put over 
the rafters, and a heavy roofing paper of double 
thickness is laid on the boards. Paper of substantial 
thickness is also put on the inside walls and ceilings. 
Such houses are said to be much warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer than ordinary wooden houses, 
and can be built at small expense. They are impen- 
etrable to high winds and intense cold, but are tinder- 
boxes in case of fire. 





—<p—_—_—___—— 
VALUE OF TREES. 


Trees : -e essential to the beauty of a country, and 
they are ef service, also, to its fertility. Twenty years 
4g0 the island of Santa Cruz, in the West Indies, was 


noted for beauty and fruitfulness. The rains were | 


frequent, the verdure luxuriant, and the island was 
the admiration of visitors. But since the forests 
have beon cut down, the appearance of the island 
has changed. The rains have almost ceased ; the soil 











THE YOUTIIS COMPANION. 


has become dry and barren, and for seven miles in- | self nearly into brain fever endeavoring to make in- 

land the fields are as desolate as the sea beach. | telligible the following note given to him by a small 

Plantations that once yielded a princely revenue | po ng siete of his customers: 

have been abandoned, and the people are filled with | Wunt you let my boay hev a pare of ezy toad shuz.” 

anxiety lest the whole island become a desert. The | However, he was probably not more horrified than 

change is caused, they think, by the destruction of wr who received a letter from a man 

the forests. “TI have desided to enter my boay into your seul.” 
If the forests of the United States are swept away, | The letter which one person wrote fo an editor 

as seems probable from the present rate of destruc- | 

tion, similar changes may be witnessed in this coun- 

try. 


| evidence of its assertions: 
“Ithink foalks ottent to speend there munny for 


when discontinuing his paper, contained internal |’ 








Fashions for Summer. 


Entered acconting to Act of Con-ress, in the year 1873, by A. Bune 
Darts Smita, in the Office ofthe Librarian, at Washingten, D. C- 





paypurs, my dad didn’t and eyearyboddy sed he wuz 
Seo e caeneee | the intelligentest man in the country and hed the 
AN EAGLE DUEL. | Smartest family uf boiz that ever dug taters.”’ 
. e | “This house for sail,” was what a traveller saw 
The attendants in the Central Park, New York, | nailed over a door of a humble dwelling in New 
cannot keep the peace between quarrelsome animals | Hampshire. He called tlfe proprietor to the door | 
and birds. There was a grand duel between two ea- | om ly mene nl odinawoumalie® 
gles a few da¥sago. Two rival parties seem to select | “When some fellow comes along that can raise the 
their champions to fight out the battle: | wind,” was the response of the man, with a sly twin- | 
| kle in his eye, and the traveller moved mournfully | 
on his way. 





A little after noon two eagles advanced from oppo- 
site ends of the cage toward the centre. One was a 
comparatively smail bird with a white head; the 
other was a splendid specimen of the large gray ea- 


| +> a 
| 
gle. They met near the little pond, and, after glar- | 


HOW AN ESQUIMAUX CAN EAT. 


ing at each other for a few seconds, commenced the | The Esquimaux gorge like anacondas; and the 
battle. The movements of the combatants were not | Smallness of their intellects is quite in proportion to 
unlike the unfeathered bipeds who sometimes contest | the bigness of their stomachs: 
in the roped arena. Five or seven minutes were con- | o = E . " m 
sumed in what, in ring parlance, would be styled | Cold is an excellent aid to digestion. The Esqui- 
“fighting for an opening.” | maux are the biggest gluttons alive, and still their 
At length the champions rushed in, and fora mo- | health reports scarcely mention dyspepsia. It is 
ment there was a terrible screaming, flapping of | stated that a traveller once tried how much food an 
wings and flying of feathers. The “round,” howev- | Esquimaux lad would consume in twenty-four hours. | 
er, was completed without serious damage to either | 1t was as follows: Four pounds four ounces frozen | 
of the contestants. After a little more fencing the | S¢a-horse flesh, raw; four pounds four ounces frozen | 
smallest of the two—the birds being at this time at | sea-horse flesh, boiled; one and three-fourths pound 
the edge of the pond—by adexterous movement sue- | bread; one and one-half pint rich gravy soup; one 
ceeded in fastening his talons in the neck of his op- | tumbler strong grog; three wine-glasses of raw spir- 
ponent and dragging him into the water. The | its; nine pints of water! 
utmost efforts of the gray eagle failed to throw off | 
his adversary, The excitement among the spectators 
was considerable. 
Somebody called fora keeper, and in a few seconds| ae q oF . 
one of these oflicials arrived, and rushed into the | _ Sea-captains may be forgiven for ignorance of the 
cage with a large stick. The smaller bird he beat on | fashions, even if they make comical mistakes: 


—- o> —- 


BEHIND THE FASHION, 


the head with all his force, and even lifted both birds 
cut of the water with hisstick. His efforts were not 
attended with success. The small bird held on with 
the tenacity of a bull-dog, and never relinquished his 
hold until he had, partly by keeping it under the 
water and partly by tearing it with his talons, killed 
the large eagle. 

After the battle the white-headed champion stalked 
with dignified steps toan adjacent perch, and spread- 
ing out his plumage to dry, glared fiercely and proud- 
ly around at his fellows, who signified their approval 
or otherwise by the most unearthly screams, The 
dead eagle was carried away by the keeper. 


—-——_-++9> — 
BUILDING CITIES, 

The location of a city is of less importance for its 
greatness than the spirit of its inhabitants. Venice 
and Amsterdam have been, in past times, the wealth- 
iest commercial cities of the world. 
caulay gives a dreary account of their natural ad- 
vantages: 


On a dreary bank formed by the soil which the Al- 
pine streams swept down to the Adriatic, rose the 
palaces of Venice. Within a space which would not 
1ave been large enough for one of the parks of a 
rude northern baron, were collected riches far ex- 
ceeding those of a northern kingdom. In almost 
every one of the private dwellings which fringed the 
Great Canal were to be seen plate, mirrors, jewelry, 
tapestry per carving, such as might move the 
envy of the master of Holyrood. Inthe arsenal were 


against the whole power of the Ottoman Empire, 
And, before the grandeur of Venice had declined, 
another commonwealth still less favored, if possible, 
by nature, Rad rapidly risen toa power and opu- 
lence which the whole civilized world contemplated 
with envy and admiration. On a desolate marsh, 
overhung by fogs and exhaling diseases, a marsh 
where there was neither wood nor stone, neither 
firm earth nor drinkable water, a marsh from which 
the ocean on one side and the Rhine on the other, 
were with difficulty kept out by art, was to be found 
the most prosperous community in Europe, The 
wealth which was collected within five miles of the 
Stadthouse of Amsterdam would purchase the fee 
simple of Scotland. 
——___+o+—__-_—— 


THAT TABULAR FRACTION, 
When numbers happen to be persons, the fraction 





ern law that every thice and a half slaves entitied 
their owner to an additional vote: 


tenths men in the Unjted States. 
singular at all that eVéry man should have a pig, but 


comes a matter of deep interest to everybody who 
strives aftera highercivilization. The mind instant- 
ly pictures this four-tenths of an individual getting 
home with that pig. and buckling up against fences, 
and splashing into the mud, and kicking at the ani- 
mal just enough to miss it and swing off his balance; 
and while we have a long array of precedents to show 
| that no whole man ever drove a pig in the right d#- 
| rection, we can well believe that four-tenths of a man 
| 
that would’ be nourishing to the last degree. 
of course, is confidential. 
——_——+@>—- —— 
WONDERS OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The pithy saying of Lord Brougham, ‘The school- 
master is abroad,’ has become one of the popular 
proverbs of the age. But he is abroad rather than in 
| the school-house, one would think, from the follow- 
| ing specimens of orthography: 
_ A young lawyer in an interior city one early morn- 
ing locked his office door, and Jeft upon it this mys- 
terious sentence, “Gon to brexfus.”’ 

In asmall New England town a druggist was sur- 


This, 





prised and disturbed to receive at the hands of a 

dirty-looking customer the following prescription: 
“Please give the bare sumpthing to phyzie him 15 

| cents worth.” 

| Rufus Choate, or somebody else, said that the wavs 

| of Providence and the decisions of a petit jury are 
past accounting for. We may safely say the same of 
the spelling of the latter, since a Pittsburg jury 
handed up to the judge a communication endorsed, 

| “To the onerable gug.” 

| The proprictor of a country store once worked him- 





But Lord Ma- | 


munitions of war suflicient to maintain a contest | 


resulting sometimes in tables of averages strikes us | 
drolly. Great fun used to be made of the old South- | 


| 
An ingenious individual with a turn for mathemat- | 
ics has found there is one pig to every one and four- | 
There is nothing | 


when four-tenths of a man buys a pig, the event be- | 


wrestling with that animal would afford a spectacle | 


A Portland sea-ecaptain, who had been absent from 
| home some eight years, arrived the other day, Call- 
| ing upon a lady friend soon after his arrival, he was 
| pained to see what he supposed to be the result of 
|some terrible injury to the spine. He delicately 
questioned her upon the subject, but she was appar- 
| ently at a loss tocomprehend his meaning. Finally, 
| after much canvassing at cross purposes, the pe 
| discovered that the old salt seriously supposed her 
| panier to bea tumor, or some other unsightly ex- 
| crescence, caused by disease of the spine, 








Beautiful and Costly’ 
| PRESENTS, 


To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


A Chickering Piano, one of Smith’s Par- 
| lor Organs, Weed’s Sewing Machines, and 
| over Sixty Gold and Silver Watches, to be 
| given to the seventy subscribers to the Companion, 
| who send us the largest numbers of new subscribers 


| oan " ss 
| up to July 1, 1873. The offer was made last Novem- 


| ber, and includes all new names sent since that 
| month, 


The Presents will be given in addition to a Pre- 
mium for each new name. 


| 
| 
| 
| The Piano is one of Chickering & Son's, of Boston, It 
| isanoble instrument! The manufacturer ik among 

the most skilful in the world, and their pianos are known 
the world over as having few equais, and no superiors, 


The Parlor Organ is the American Organ, manufae- 

| tured by Messrs. 8. D. & H.W. Smith, of this city. It 

| is a first-class instrument intone and finish, and unques 

} tionably one of the best of its kind, 

| The Waltham Gold Watches are those of the ce 

| ebrated Waltham Watch Company. They are full jew- 
elled, with expansion bal are enclosed in very 

1 " gcases. They are war- 

ranted as good timekeepers. A very rich and useful 

| present! 

| 

|The tveed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 

| three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, 

| and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in 
use. 














The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 
the very best quality for the prices named. We warrant 
them good timekeepers—and give our word that they 
are equal in all respects to any watches sold at retail at 

| the prices given for the different grades, 





(iF? About one month remains before the Pres- 
ents will be given. There is time to secure a large 
number of new names before the first of July. Re- 
member, whether you get a Present or not, 
the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a 
sure prospect of an additional and most gratifying 
PRESENr if you persevere: 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 





HE VANISHING CARTE-DE-VISITE.—A 

most amusing conjuring trick—a Card Photograph, 
which will appear or disappear at the pleasure of the per- 
former. Price 15 cents. 

Invisible Photographs. The wonder of the age 
A new process in photography, by which the sensitive al- 
bumen paper is so prepared that upon application of the 

ry Which accompanies each package, a beau- 
fect photograph will instantly appear. Each 
| pack contains material for four photographs, with fulland 
| explicit directions. Per pack, 25 cents. 

Metachromatype; or the Art of Transferring Pic- 
tures to China, Glass, Wood, Paper, ete., which will not 
wash off, and will be in appearance equal to oil colors, 
Each package contains material and full instructions, 
which will enable to transfer them. Price 25 cents, 

The Holiday Guest. A collection of Stories, Con- 
juring Tricks, Games, Tableaux, Amusing Experiments, 
Card Tricks, Puzzles, Enigmas, Charades, Conundrums, 

ete., etc, Thirty-seven Illustrations. Price 10 cents. 
Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
| receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No 
| 1 Chambers Street, New York. —te 
| 
| 
| POTSDAM SANDSTONE. 
| Churches and others about to build, or use stone, send 
| for cir ir, toSANDSTONE CO., Potsdam, N. Y. 
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4 t DA perday! Arents wanted! Allclasses of working peo- 
| » 9 vii ple, of cither sex, youn s or oll, make more money at 


work for usin their spare moments or all the time thanatanytiing 
use, Particularsirce, Address G. Stinson & Co,, Portlagd. Maine, 








— 
rapper —As a Polonaise. 


The above represents the MAGic CosTUME in TWo en- 
tirely different toilets. It can be changed from one to the 
other in less than ONE minute, by simply adjusting ONE 
button. One view is a full-dress Polonaise in Batiste, 
trimmed with lace and insertion, though it is equally 
adapted to any kind of material, but especially favored for 
WASH GOODS, because when unbuttoned it falls into a 
beautifully-shaped wrapper (see cut) without pleat or 
gather, making it casy to laundry. It is also used for wa- 
ter-proof or ladies’ cloth. Elevated, it is a Polonaise or 
| Redingote; or, when let down, a water-proof cloak. The 

travell nd voyas 





r will find it anecessary convenience. 
It is very simple to make. Complete instructions are print- 
ed upon each pattern, besides a Cloth Model. 

{low.) For linen, it requires 64g yards of 36-inch, For wa- 
ter-proof, it requires 5 yards. All sizes. Price of pattern 
with cloth model, One Dollar. (See Premium below.) We 
furnish Linen or Batiste made by this pattern for $5, 
| $8, $10, $15, $20, $30. In Water-proof, $10, $12, $15, $20, 
$25. We are putting in better materials and charging less 
price by the single suit than manufacturers are charging 
by the dozen for last summer styles. A sample ecard of 
goods will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents, 

Send two stamps for Catalogue of Patterns. 

We givea CLOTH MODEL with each pattern, which 
SHOWS every seam, pleat, gather, loop, ete., how to put 
the garment together by the pattern, and how it will look 
when completed. By the use of our Cloth Models any 
person who can sew can FINISH the most dificult gar- 
|ment as easy as the plainest. They are PERFECT 
GUIDES. 
| SUBSCRIBE FOR 


‘Smith's Illustrated Pattern Bazaar. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 
| PREMIUM. Patterns to the value of ONE DOL- 


| LAR, FREE. By enclosing ONE DOLLAR and 
| Stamp to A. BURDETTE SMITH, you will be made a 
| YEARLY SUBSCRIBER, and the pattern of the 
| above engraving, with a Cloth Model, wi!l be mailed 
}to you FREE! OR, if you prefer to select your pre- 
mium after you receive the Bazaar, he will mailto youa 
receipt for your subscription, and a “ PREMIUM 
| COUPON,” which will entitle you to select patterns to 
the value of ONE dollar FREE at any time. When 
you send your subscription, please state which you prefer. 
Address 


(See be- 








Every subscriber is entitled to select 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 


Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 914 Broadway, 


| P.O. Box 5055. (23) NEW YOrkK, 
\WEBSTER’S PATENT BUTTON-HOLE 
WORKER. Patented 1871. 


| Awarded first premium at the American Institute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 


June 27, 





Is one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the age! 
The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker ever in- 
vented! So simple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button-hole 
with it than the 
most experienced 
hand can work 
without it. ; 
stitch is taken 
with the most per- 
feet mechanical 
accuracy. Is used 
entirely independ- 
ent of the sewing 
machine, and will 
last a lifetime. 
Does away with 
Z 23542 pricking the tin- 
ean ES a SSies gers, straining the 
| eyes, and with imperfect and irregular worked button- 
holes, They give universal satisfaction, Ladics who use 
them say that they are worth their weight in gold. Over 
eleven thousand sold during the first week of their intro- 
duction. Local and travelling agents wanted every where. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 percent. profit. Sam- 
ple Batton-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter 
packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, together 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
sent to any address on receipt of 65 cents. Orders by mail 
receive prompt attention, Address WEBSTER MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. P 
state in what paper you saw this. li- 


I AM NOW READY 


To sell the Youne AvEnica. pronounced by those who 
| have used all kinds to be the best cheap job press ever 
made. A paper, printed on the press, with cireular, Spe 
imen Book of Type, etc., sent free to all. A book, In- 
structions Amateur Printers, sent by mail for 
25 cents. Ack Josrru Watson, 13 Travers St., Bos- 
ton, or 53 Murray St., New York, 22—2t 
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THE PATCHWORK QUILT. 


In sheen of silken splendor, | 
With glinting threads of gold, } 
I've seen the waving marvels | 
‘That hung in halls of old, } 
When fair hands wrought the lily, | 
And brave hands held the lance, 
And stately lords and ladies 
Stepped through the courtly danee. 


I've looked on rarer fabrics, 
The wonders of the loom, 
That caught the flowers of summer, 
And captive held the ylooms 
but not their wreathing beauty, 
Though fit for queens to wear, 
Can with one household treasure, 
That's all mine own, compare, 





It has no golden value, 

The simple patchwork spread; 
Tts squares in homely fashion 
Set in with green and red; 





But in those faded picees 
Por me are shining bright, 
Ah! many a stunmer morning 


And many a winter night, 
The dewy breath of clover, 
The leaping light of thane, 
Like spells my heart come over, 
As one by one T name 
These bits of old-time dresses 
Chintz, eambric, calico 
That looked so fresh and dainty 
On my darlings long ago 
This violet was mother 
I seem to see her face, 
That ever like a sunshine 
Lit up the shadiest plaee. 
This bul belonged to Susan; 
That scarlet spot was mine; 
Ail Pannie wore this pearly white, 
Where purple pansies shine 






I turn my patchwork over 
A book with pictured leaves— 
And I feel the lilae fragrance, 
And the snow-fall on the eaves. 
Of all my heart's possessions 
I think it least could spare 
The quilt we children pieced at home, 
When mother dear was there. 
+o - 
A BROTHER’S CRIME. 

Vice brings men into strange situations, and 
of these sensational literature makes large use. 
Now and then faets are furnished us which show 
forcibly enough the shifts and shadows of an 
evil career, thouch we seldom find, in a single 
family, crime and virtue so strikingly contrasted 
as here. 

Some 


The San Francisco Bulletin says: 

ten brothers left their 
The 
elder was a man of the most steady habits, who 
had reecived 


years aco two 


home in Hlinois and came to California, 
a thorough business education in 
his native State, and who had made up his mind 
to prosper in the new country he had chosen 
The other was inclined to be dissipated, and had 
figured in so many scrapes at home that he stood 
in very bad odor in his village. 

The brothers lived together for some ‘time in 
San Francisco, while both looked for situations. 
The younger into bad 
company and bad habits, aud after a few months 
they separated by mutual consent. The 
obtained a store as 


brother, however, fell 


elder 
situation in a wholesale 
porter, and by his diligence and steadiness soon 
worked himself 
plovers 


into the confidenee of his em- 
Of his brother he saw little. 

One day a note reached him from his wild rel- 
ative, who was then confined in the city prison 
on a charge of petit larceny. He bailed him out 
and employed counsel to defend him. Though 
circumstantially evident that the prisoner had | 
committed the alleged, yet the actual | 
proof was so meagre that in his trial at the Mu- 
nicipal Court he was acquitted. 


eTine 


| and was going to 





The elder brother now renounced the criminal 
altogether, and until Christmas Eve they had | 
not met for nearly ten years Advancing rap- | 
idly in the esteem of his employers, the industri- | 
ous young man himself in 
and gradualh 
partnership in the firm which he had entered as | 
Store-porter. 


soon found 
ceipt of a wood salary, 


the re- 


rose to al 


He purehased a house on Bush 
Street, married a lady with a ible fur- 


ristmas he saw 


consider: 
tune of her own, and on last C 





three beautiful children aroun 





d him toenjoy the 
wonders of the Christmas tree. That night the 
family retired midnight, ‘Toward two 
o'clock inthe morning the gentleman heard a 
noise below stairs, und moving quietly out of 
bed, stood at the head of the stairs to assure him- 


about 


self that his suspicions of burglars being in the 
house were correct 
the parior assur 
bedroom rel 


The gleam of a candle in 





him, and returning to his 
ming himself, lhe erept down 












Stairs to capture the thief. 

He load p ected so cantiously that the bur- 
ghkn som Ob any one stirring in the 
household, and whos whed the parlor door, 
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he saw a man endeavoring to pry open the buffet 
where he kept his silver. Levelling his revolver 
at the thief, he shouted, 

“Stop, or you are adead man,” and he had 
the burglar completely at lis merey. 

The “jimmy” dropped from his nervous hands, 
and the gentleman was advancing to secure 
him, when, to his infinite horror, he perceived 


that it was his younger brother whom he had | 


thus detected in the act of crime. Both stood 
motionless for a moment, and then the unfo.iu- 
nate wretch cried out.” 

“As God is my judge, Robert, I did not know 
that you lived here,—” 

The other believed him, and bidding him sit 
down, asked him what could have led to the 
commission of such a crime. ’T\.as the old 
story. Liquor and evil companions. That night 
the would-be burglar slept under the roof of his 


| forgiving brother, who, when he told this strange 
| story to our reporter, declared with tears in his 


eyes that he intended to save him, if possible, 
ive him employment in his 
Ile said that if he could only re- 
claim his erring brother it would be the best and 
dearest Chrstmas present he could expect. The 





own store, 


reckless man appears to be truly penitent, and | 


this extraordinary meeting may be the means 
of saving him from the State Prison or even the 
gallows. 


+o 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH GIRLS. 

It is pleasant to have compliments for our 
American girls from their English cousins. The 
following, from the Cornhill Magazine, is so in- 
telligent and candid, that it is worth remember- 
ing as well as reading: 


To express the precise nature of the difference 
between American and English ladies is ex- 
tremely hard—it is something too subtile to be 
represented by any combination of epithets. 
You are sensible of a sort of charm which is 
wanting here; you miss another charm which is 
present here; you do not know which is more 
to be desired, but you doubt the possibility of 
combining them. 

American girls are certainly more independent 
than ours are; more accustomed to take care of 
themselves, decide for themselves; not less really 
domestic in their hearts, but less tied to their 
mothers’ apron strings; franker in their speech, 
and more ready to tell you about themselves, 
their circumstances, their families. There is a 
kind of French verve and force about them, but 
there is also a Teutonic truthfulness. Then there 
is a nimbleness and versatility of mind, as well 
as a self-possession of manner, which puts a 
stranger at his case from the first. 

Where an English girl throws the weight of 
the conversation on her partner, an American 
virl takes it up, draws him out, perhaps chaffs 
him ina genial fashion, and expresses her opin- 
ion freely on all the topies that turn up. English 
ladies of the old school would be apt to disap- 
prove of heron slight acquaintance. But when 
they come to know her better, they would per- 
ceive that she is, in essential matters, decorous 
as well as refined. 

American ladies who have mixed in fashion- 
able society in London, may often be heard to 
say that they are astonished at the quantity of 
scandal they hear talked there; and it is cer- 
tainly true that one hears very little in America. 
In such places as New York and Chicago there 
are, of course, fast sets, just as there are in Lon- 
don and Liverpool, But in point of purity and 
real moral elevation, the best society in America 
is possibly superior, and at any 
that of our own upper classes; while the Ameri- 
ean middle class is certainly more cultivated, 
more interesting in the “things of the mind,” 
than the commercial class in England. 











pill peinieicsostaci 
CURING A LAZY CONVICT. 

The wit and ingenuity of corrective officers in 
penal institutions is sometimes quite as sorely 
taxed as their courage. Tow to punish so as to 
cure is a problem that. still exercises all the 
wisdom of our best legislators on prison disci- 
pline. The Auburn Bulletin says: 


One of the most difficult inmates of Auburn 


prison was a “gentleman in stripes” in one of 


the shoe shops. He took no interest whatever 


in the work, but refused to have any thing to} 


do with it. If put to stitehing shoes, he would 
neglect to fasten the threads, or in other ways 


| spoil the work intrusted to him. 


Confinement in the dungeon was rather a 
relief to him. He preferred it to labor, and 
grew fat under the relaxation thus afforded him. 

Col. Thomas, the principal keeper, concluded 
to try a spice of army discipline in this case of 
chronic restiveness. He accordingly procured a 
large knapsack, loaded with brick, a: strappin= 
it securely upon the back of the labor-hater, set 
him to ‘“‘mareching on.” 

For two days the unambitious striped peram- 
Dulated the prison yard, under the surveillance 
of guards and keepers, who allowed him no 
pause in his perigrinations, except to march into 
the mess room to his meals, after the other con- 
Viets were seated, when his appearanee with his 
back load of brick always evoked a general rip- 
ple of interested attention over the “sea of up- 
turned fages” which greeted his entrance and 
prosress to his remote place at the table 

Two days of this relief from labor in the shop 
had passed, and the colonel asked the kuap- 
sacker if be preferred it to sedentary pursuits. 
Beins redo in the attirmative, he added 





seth we 


rate equal, to | 





some extra bricks to the load and humored ‘“‘the | 
bearer” in his preference. 

On the third evening the pedestrian concluded 
that brick work was not his forte, and he offered 
to return to his shop. But the colonel told him | 
he was doing well enough as he was. So he cir- 
culated over his line of parade, gathering energy | 
and ambition with every stride,.as each brick | 
continued to increase in weight and unpopular- 
ity with the disgusted amateur mason’s clerk. | 

A repetition of his appeal, and a renewal of 
| is desire for steady employment at a lighter| 
| branch of industry, finally resulted in his pro- 
| motion back to his shop, and there is now no 
| better workman on the bench. 
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HOW DANIEL WEBSTER RODE 
OUT OF THE MUD. 

| Daniel Webster was never celebrated as a 

| horseman, but it is stated on authority that he 

| once role on a negro’s back—without spurs: 

| 


A third of a century ago, the road between 
Georgetown and Washington was almost im- 
passable when the frost broke up. It was early 
in March, and there had been several days of 
warm weather, followed by a cold snap, which 
so far congealed the wet, spongy surface of the 
| street that it would bear up a man who picked 

his way gingerly. ‘The Secretary of State was 
| riding home in President Tyler’s carriage. He 
had arrived at the outskirts of the Federal city, 
near the Seven Buildings, when the carriage and 
horses broke through the frost, and after a des- 
perate struggle by the animals, encouraged hy 
the coachinan, a burly negro thoroughly skilled 
in his profession, it was found impossible to ex- 
tricate the establishment. 

The horses were unhitched, and at Jast floun- 
dered to dry land. Next came the task of deliv- 
ering the gentleman in the carriage. The coach- 
man had no difficulty *in carrying the lighter 
weights to the plank sidewalk. But Mr. Web- 
ster hesitated about trusting his ereater bulk on 
the broad shoulders of the neg At last he 
was persuaded to risk the passage. The man 
assured him there was no danger, and‘after much 
persuasion he cone!nded to try it. 

He was mounted well on the back of the 
coachman, with his arms about his shoulders. 
A few steps were taken on the frozen ground 
when the weight of the two heavy men broke 
through the frost, and they were brought to a 
standstill. Mr Webster was much concerned, 
and implored the man not to let him down in 
the mud. 

“Don’t be scared, Mr. Webster,” was the an- 
swer, “I’}i take you safe to land if you will only 
be cool, Be quict and as easy as you can, please. 
But you mustn’t spur me—if you spur me you 
will throw me sure.” And he fulfilled his 
promise. 

+e 


SUMMER. 
The fickle year is in its golden prime; 


The world is dreaming in a hazy lustre, 
And round the altars of our summer clime, 
The blushing roses cluster. 





| 





Upon the mountain dwells impassioned light, 
And in the valley sleeps a shade depressing, 

While fields of waving wealth enchant the sight, 
Like gold of God’s own blessing. 


The ploughman rests beneath the wayside free, 
The stream curls slowly round the hgofs of cattle; 
And o’er the meadow floats the droning bee, 
Fresh from his flowery battle. 
Soft through the southern meshes of the tine 
I hear the birds unto each other calling; 
And in the casket of the eglantine 
The tropic dews are falling. 
Far in the distance rolls the sluggish sea. 
With not enough of life in all its breathing 
To bid the sail from its rude bond go free, 
And spurn its hempen wreathing. 
On all there rests a halo and a hush, 
The spell of poesy is on the blossom, 
And Nature's spirit slumbers im a blush, 
Caught from high heaven's bosom. 
The past and future blend in one sweet sleep, 
‘The world’s a dream, and Care a hidden murmur, 
Whose tears, however sadly he may weep, 
Are but the dews of summer. 
+o — 
A BRAVE BOY. 
Whata glorious world we should live in, if 
only all boys, and men, too, had the moral cour- 
age and nobleness of Bonnie Christie: 





Two boys were in a school-room alone togeth- 
er, when some fireworks, contrary to the mas- 
ter’s express prohibition, exploded. The one 
boy denied it; the other, Bonnie Christie, would 
neither admit nor deny it, and was severely 
flogged for his obstinacy. When the boys got 
alone again, 

“Why didn’t you deny it?” asked the real de- 
linquent. 

“Because there were only we two, and one of 
us must then have lied,” said Bonnie. 

“Then why not say I did it?” 

*Beeause you said you didn’t, and I would 
spare the liar.” 

The bov’s heart melted. 
lantry subdued him. 

When school resumed, the young rogue 
marched up to the master’s desk, and said, 
“Please, sir, I can’t bear to be a liar—I let off 
the squibs,”’ and burst into tears. 

The master’s eye glistened on the self-aceuser, 
and the unmerited punishment he had intlicted 
on his schoolmate smote his conscience. Before 
the whole school, hand in hand with the culprit, 
as if they were paired in the confession, the 
master walked down to where Christie sat, and 
said aloud, with some emotion, “Bonnie, Bon- 
vie. lad, he and T beg your pardon; we are both 
j to blame!’ 

The school was hushed and still, as older 
i Schools are apt to be when any thine true and 
j noble is beinz done —so still, they migut have 


Bonnie’s moral gal- 
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heard Bonnie’s big tear drop proudly on his 
copy-book, as he sat, enjoying the moral tj. 
umph which subdued himself as well as the rest: 
and when for want of something else to say, he 
gently cried, “Master, forever!” the glorious 
shout of the scholars filled the old man’s cyes 
with something behind his spectacles, which 
made him wipe them before he resumed js 
chair. 


+ 
+r 


A COLORED HEROINE. 
A Detroit paper gives the following account 
of an instance of true feminine heroism: 





About ten o’clock Tuesday morning people 
along Michigan Avenue heard:a loud voice cry. 
ing, “Out—of—the—way! I’ve got the smai}. 
pox!’ and after getting a safe distance they had 
time to observe a negro and a negro woman 
making their way up the street. Clear across 
the street one could see the pustules on the 
man’s face, and he was so sick and tired that he 
would have fallen sometimes but for the sup. 
port of the woman. The walk on one side of the 
strect was kept clear of pedestrians until the pair 
passed, and no one approached them until they 
were crossing to Campus Martius, when two of 
the sanitary police put in an appearance and 
hailed the woman, while a crowd collected at a 
safe distance. She gave the man’s name, but 
the police neglected to put it down. She stated 
that both lived in Trenton, and were engaved to 
be married. 

The man was taken down with small-pox a 
few days ago, and there being no public institu. 
tion at Trenton where he could be eared for; he 
remained at home until he foynd that he must 
die or get better care. The woman came forward 
in this emergeney with a heart as brave as any 
heroine’s und offered to accompany him if he 
would come to Detroit. They started about two 
o'clock Monday night to come a distance of 
fifteen miles and a half. The man was so ill 
that he had to sit down and rest every half mile, 
and alight rain fell at night and all the fore- 
noon ‘Tuesday, making the roads so_ slippery 
that the fect would hardly take hold. The 
woman knew that she would also have the dis- 
cause, and wanted to goto the pest-house with 
her lover. Thev were given explicit directions, 
znd passed up Gratiot Street shouting to warn 
pedestrians. If there are any socicties around 
to give medals to brave and self-sacrificing 
young women, here is a chance to bestow one 


where it has been justly earned. 








7, 
TOO KNOWING. 

Every body is acquainted with some wise peo- 
ple who, after a thing has happened, always 
knew that it was coming. Their foresight is 
|wonderful. Itis rather agreeable to see them 
caught in a nice trap, like Mr. Brown: 


Rev. Mr. Jones was chaplain to the State 
Prison in ,anda very judicious appoint 
ment it was. The old gentleman had retired 
from active pastoral labor, and his venerable ap- 
pearance and gentle manners were fitted to in- 
spire respect even among thieves. 

When the fact of the appointment was made 
known, a member of the Methodist church, re- 
siding within one of the circuits where Father 
Jones had preached for many years, and was 
well known, having some business to transact 
with one of his neighbors, thought he would 
have a joke at the expense of old Mr. Jones, 
and astonish the neighbors into the bargain. 

Now, this neighbor Brown had been a great 
admirer of Father Jones, had shouted the loud- 
est under his preaching, and cheered him with 
the heartiest Amens! So to him came the hu- 
morous friend, Mr. Smith, and cried out to him 
over the fence, as he found him at his work,— 

“Brother Brown, have you heard the news?” 

“Why, no; what news, Brother Smith?” 

“Well, they say old Father Jones has been 
sent to State Prison.” 

“You don’t say so, Brother Smith. 
ly a fact?” 

“1 wuess it’s so,” said Smith; ‘I heard it from 
Brother Cook, and he saw it in the paper, and | 
guess there’s no mistake about it.” 

“Well, well! Now, Brother Smith, 11] tell you 
a thing or two that I never did tell nobody be- 
fore, not even my wife. The fact is, between 
you and me, I always thought that old Jones 
wasn’t exactly the right kind of a man. I think 
the old sinner is better in prison than out amons 
folks.” 

Mr. Smith left him without explaining the 
misrepresentation, preferring that the scandal- 
loving Brown should find out his error by de 
The world loves to kick a man when he's 


Is it real: 


erees, 
down. 
- ~ +> -—-----=- 
A LADY AND A CHINAMAN. 


American ladies will need to have their wits 
about them to eet ahead of John Chinaman. 
One of the Celestials was too smart and accoll- 
modating for a lady passenger, in the cars: 

There were two seats in the car turned s0 45 
to face each other. One was occupied by a lady 
and the other by a Chinaman. Evidently the 
lady did not relish the presence of the Chinaman. 
She explained to him that she wanted to take 
the cushions and their frames and place them 
lengthwise across from seat to seat. John said, 
“All rightee,’ and got out in the aisle, while 
she proceeded to lie down on the bed thus mr 
provised, with her head resting on her valise. 
She supposed that the Chinaman would take the 
hint that the lady wanted to rest in the space 
usually occupied by four persons. But Jolin it 
once proceeded to crawl in and stretch himset 








. . . . lle 
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jhis own. The Chinese are an imitative T2% 
lynd like to do as others do, vou know. y 
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the next car, to the infinite amusement of the 
passengers, Who had been watching the iitte | 
scene With some interest. John took no notice 
of the fun he had ereated, but went to sicep | 
with the whole bed to himself. | 


- +> 


BETTER RUN THAN FIGHT. 
Discretion is often the better part of valor, and | 
we advise all our run rather than 
fight, if they happen to meet with an 
“American lion,” of the following species. The 
Lewistown Union says: 


readers to 


show 





Quite a sensation was caused at Ewan’s| 
school-house at the spelling-school the other 
night, by the entrance of a youth of fourteen 
who bore unmistakable evidence of having come 
out second best ina fight with an ‘American 
lion.” The young man described the animal | 
as being “about the size of a cat, and it had | 
little black and white stripes all over it.’ Some | | 


one said that the best thing to do with his | In his merriest mood, the childish refrain, 


clothes was to bury them in ‘the ground about 
three feet deep. 
———“+o > 

A PICKPOCKET’S DISCOMFITURE, 

A woman who was riding in a Broadway om- 
nibus, not long since, became aware that the | 
“ventleman” on her right was feeling for her 
pocket under her cloak. 
shiver passed through her, but as it was broad | 
daylight, and as there were evidently many per- | 
sons in the Omnibus to whom she might apply | 
for protection, she took courage, and recollect- | 
ing that in the dress she wore her pocket had, 
much to her previous annoyance, been sewed on | 
the wrong side of the skirt, concluded to sit still 
and await the course of events. After having 
been sufficiently entertained by the vain efforts 
of her neighbor to tind the pocket, she turned to 
him, and said, quietly,— 

“My pocket is on the other side, sir.” 

The man immediately jumped up, pulled the 
strap, and disappeared with most amusing ra- 
pidity, the coolness of the lady having been too 
much for his artistic nerves. 


| 
| 
} 








oo. oe 
WAY THEY SPEAK OF 
here is in the Seriptures a significant ab- 
sence of anything like a full description of any 
death-bed scenes. Very few, also, tinal words | 
ofdepartiny saints are preserved. Of many of | 
them there is simply the brief record, “and he 
died, ” or “he slept with his fathers.’ Of Enoch, | 
who “walked with God three hu tdred years,” | 
we have the record that he was not; for Goa | 
took him.’ Of rhe rest of the antediluvi ian pa- 
triarehs, including the primal father, Adam, the 


briefer statement, “and he died,” is deemed av 
sufi ut obituary, 


THE IT. 















The Holy Scriptures are our best models of | 
simplicity aud strength. Writers who are prone 
to “fine writing,” and ever trying to work up 
startling situations, should read the Bible and 
learn the real dignity of plain statement and | 
brief description. 


+2 
NEW BOOKS. 

Somany books have recently come to our table 
that we are able to give but a passing glance at each. | 
From J. R. Osgood & Co. we have received Canp- | 
Ing OuT; Lerr on LABRapor; and Orr THE GEY- | 
sens; three volumes of the “Camping Out’’ Series, | 
Mr. C. A. Stephens’ new narratives of adventure in | 
the northern parts of North America. They give us | 
views of a part of the continent but little under- | 
stood, are novel and picturesque in their incidents, | 
descriptively written, and in our judgment the most | 
interesting sian of the kind published during | 
the present season, Birs or TALK ON TRAVEL, by 
“H.iL.,” (Helen Hunt, ) from the same publishers, is 
2 collection of fresh, vigorous and finished ess 
which have from time to time a 
papers and magazines. 

From Henry A. Young & Co. we have Nick 
by, TRur Frienpsuirs, and THe Runaway Boy. 
The first of these is by our contributor, Rev. Theron 
Brown, and isa sequel to the Rep SHanty Boys. 

Mr. Brown excels all writers in amusing and attrac: | 
tive descriptions of New England school life, as it | 
was a quarter or more of acentury ago. The book | 
gives a view of Nick Hardy’s academic career, and 
seems to us even more interesting than its popular, 
introduction, the Rep Suanry Boys. 
read one will wish to read the other. Is this book | 
to be followed by some account of Nick Hardy’s col- | 
legiate experiences? 
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From IIenry Hoyt we have received STOLEN 
Howe 





PROM 
, by another of our favorite writers, Mrs. M. | 


A. Denison. Rxescuep, by Mrs. J. S. Moore, a 
book full of encouragement to Sunday school work- | | 
ers, showing the influence of a mission school on a| 
very unpromising Catholic boy. Lep, by Mrs. S. F. 
Keene, an account of the struggles of a family of | 
children, whose father brought disgrace upon him- 
self and was sent ta prison. My LitrLe Corner, a a 
Teprint from the London Religious Tract Society, of | 
More than ordinary interest and value, reminding | 
one of the best stories of Hannah More; and Tux | 
TEMPTER AND THE TeMPreD, a book for boys, illus- 
trating the dangers of bad company, and the misery | 
and punishment that are certain to follow wrong | 
doing. 

Roy's SEARCH; or. Lost in the Cars, is a te mper- 
ance story by Helen C. Pearson, (National Temper- | 
ance 6 Publishing House.) The narrative | 
abounds with sprightly dialogue, and is one of those | 
that often brings smiles to the f ice, While it canses a 
heavy heart. 





In the gathering gloom of an autumn night, 


All sat in the nursery playing the game 


| Into each close-folded palm Robin dropped 


The firelight flickered and danced on the wall, 


Of sweet little Katie, the pet of the flock, 


| The picture has shifted, aud Robin to-day, 
For a moment a cold | ~ 


And. he half believes that the Golden Rule 


| choose what I would like for my birthday, 
| choose 


| her plan. 


| guess 
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For the Companion. } 


THEN AND NOW. 


Philip and Robin, May, Katie and Nan, 


Of “Keep what you've got and catch all you can.” 
A penny—repeating, again and again, 
“So keep what you've got and catch all you can.’ 


Then lovingly rested awhile on the face 





And Nan, full of witchery, beauty and grace. 


With his coffer all filled, is a hard, stern man; 





Is “Keep what you've got and catch all you can. 


Ah, the pennies eling closer to his white palm 


Than when with Philip, and Katie, and Nan, 


He sat in the nursery, playing the game 


Of “Keep what you’ve got and catch all you can.” 
M. P. R. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 


BARBARA’S WEDDING. 





“Mamma,” 
ing her fat arms on her mother’s lap, “there’s 
one thing you don’t know.” 


said little Barbara, solemnly, cross- 


” 


“Indeed! 
ing to tell it 


said her mother, 
to me, [ hope.” 

“O, yes,” said Barbara, “Vl tell it to you 
now. I’m going to be married.” 

Barbie’s mother tried hard not to smile at this 
startling piece of news. She knit on quietly a 
few minutes, and then said,— 

“Going to be married, are you? Tow socn 
will it be, and what made vou think of it?” 

“O,” said Barbie, “don’t vou ’member Cousin 
Aenes’ wedding, and how lovely she looked in 
her white dress with the long trail? You must 
put a trail on my white muslin, mamma. I 
shall want it ready for my birthday, next Tues- 
‘day afternoon. You know you said I might 
and I 
a wedding. O, and a veil, too, mamma, 
just like Cousin Agnes’! I’ve meant to be mar- 


“But you’re go- 


ried ever since I went to her wedding.” 


“Well, but you haven’t told me the most im- 
| yortant part of all,” said mamma. “A bride 
| has to havea bridegroom, you know. Who is 
yours?” 

“Edgar McLeod,” said Barbara, promptly. 
“And Katie McLeod is to be my bridesmaid, and 
Charlie Hollis is to be Edgar's. 
girls to come, and some of the nicest boys, and 
we must have a truly minister, you know. 


bie, anxiously. 


Barbie’s mother could not bear to laugh at her 


little girl, she was so earnest and pleased with 
She lifted her up into her lap, and 
while Barbie cuddled down in her 


children marry in this country. 
enough. 


“Well,” exclaimed Barbie, 
Edgar’ll think 


| went and asked him!” 


“Did you ask him?’ 

amused. 
“Yes,” 

to marry Amy Leroy, but I coaxed him; 

now [ can’t do it, just because of those laws!” 
Barbie began to ery. 


“Never mind, 


asked mamma, much | 


hirdie, 


[want all the 


Can’t 
we have the same one Aggie had?” asked Bar- 


arms, she ex- 
plained to her that the law would not let little 
They must stay 
at home with their friends till they were old 


indignantly, “I 
I’m pretty mean, after I) 


said Barbie, ‘‘and he said he was going | 
and | 


said mamma, kissing 


MIPANTON, 


“Pl tell you what we'll do. We will have 
a play-wedding; there’s no law against that; 
just a little make-believe for a new game on 
your birthday. Won’t that be nice?” 

“Can I wear a trained dress and a veil?” 
asked Barbie, wiping her eves. 

“Yes; and a cake shall be made on purpose for 
your table, and vou can make wreaths and bou- 
quets to suit yourself.” 

So Bessie explained it all to the children the 
next day. Edgar was considerably relieved to 
learn that he wasn’t to be “truly married,” and 
the girls promised to come and help about the 
wreaths and bouquets. 


her. 


| 





ie 
wee: : 
Zs 


Tuesday was a lovely day, and mamma and 


bara looked very pretty indeed in her white dress 
and veil, l-oped with roses. 


Harry DPlanchard was the minister. He 
began,— 
“By the old Leviticus law, . 


I marry this Injun to this squaw.”” 
“Taint a squaw!” interrupted Barbie, indig- 


nvitly. Edgar giggled. So did the guests. 


bride, and went out to tea. Such a beautiful 
table as they found! Indeed, B: 
was called a very splendid affair. 
having another. 





She 
M. B. E. 


ae 
GOOD INSIDE. 

“Mamuny,” said a little girl to her mother one 
day, “won't you tell me how [ean be good in- 
side?” 

“What do you mean?” asked her mother. 

“Why, [mean [don’t have right feelings in 
my heart. Papa calls me a good girl, and so 
does aunty, and most everybody; Dut Tam not 
vood at all.’’ 

“Tam very sorry,” 

“And so am I 
heart is very 





said the mother. 

,’ said Kitty; “but I know my 
wicked. Why, mamma, when I 
was dressed to ride, yesterday, and the carriage 
same to the door, you remember papa said there 





| Was no room fur me. Weill, | went into the 
| house; and when you came back aunty told 
you [ had been very good about it; but she 


|didw’t know. I didn’t say 
{but I went up stair: 
|} I thought very 


any thing to her; 
and though T didn’t ery, 
wicked things. I 
{cushion about because I was so vexed; and I 
| wished the carriage would upset aud the horses 
| run away. O, mamma! won’t you tell me how 
I can be good inside?” 

Now there are a great many children, and 
grown people, too, who are like Kitty. They 
keep their lips from saying bad things; but they 
can’t keep their hearts from thinking and feel- 
ing whatis bad. If we want to be good inside, 
we must get our hearts changed. None but 
Jesus can do this. He “A new heart will 
I give them, and a new spirit will [I put within 
them.” Make the fountain pure; then will the 
streams which flow from it be pure also. 





says, 


Se ees 
EVERY BIT OF IT. 

One evening several newly converted people 

} were telling each other what God had done for 

| their souls. Among them a little girl about 

} seven years of age, with a face beaming with 





| happiness, s said, “I have given up my heart to 


| Jesus—every bit of it.” 





Mercantile Savirg Institution, 
TEW BANK BUILDING, Ne. 387 W 


| ington Street, Boston. This is the only Savings ’ 
|in the State that pays interest on deposit fer each and 
| every full jarmonth they remain in bank. The in- 
| stitution ha arantee fund of $205,060 for the express 
| protection of depositors 19-13 












| 
| 
| 


Ann spread the wedding feast on the lawn. The | 
wedding itself took place in the parlor. Bar- 





“Never mind, now. [T don’t know any thing 
else,” whispered the minister, scowling at the | 
bride. 

“You must both be very good, 
And you (nodding at Edgar) must chop her oven- | 
wood,” 

Then they sang one verse of “Sister, thou wast | 
mild and lovely’; after which they all kissed the 


ivbara’s wedding | 
talks of | 


kicked the | 
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Ga ES Sy 


Enigmas, Charades, &e. 
% 


1. 
CHARADE. 

I'm not in heaven, but earth me owns; 

I love not our queens, yet am found in their thrones; 

I thirst not for gold, yet the ruby shall shine 

Resplendent for ever with poor aid like mine. 






2 


REBUS. 


JT 4y\ whateveye ng i 


sf 





Notice to travellers, 


Horace E. MI.cLer, 


2 
| o. 
TWO DOZEN HIDDEN 


Set down the pan there on the table. 
Attend to your arithmetic, Ametli 


ANIMALS 












| 
| Have you read this funny ode , Ernest ? 
| » Emma, keep quiet for one moment. 
| a strict Homan Cathe 
| id find them, 
j ib Bittersw . 
| Take a goore and pluck it tenderly, 
What isa soatouel ? The reugh dratt of a docu. 
} The old monk eyed us clos {inent. 
‘ ' 
| 


He carried in his Turban » mice, 

Do you prefer a ‘Turkish | or sea-bathing ? 
The child was naked and starving, 

Tom bites his nails continually. 

Meet mother at the depot. 

Your hair need to be arranged. 

If Eli only knew you were here! 

Sarah, are you studying? 

You amaze Bradley with your nonsen e. 

Give me a pear, that’s a darling. 

Hush! Ogden, don’t wake the baby. 

This bright calico will do nicely. 

Let’s play “Grand Mutti,”’ Gertie, 


will you? 
See that big man. 





4, 
CHARADE, 
My ahole had been hot and dusty, 
Sut its end was drawing nigh; : 
With my first L watched iny second vive 
Out of the Western sky 
“There'll be rain, snd hail, and ligiitning, 
And then the thunder’s rel!” 
And iny jirst grew deep as mny second rose 
On that dry and dusty whole. 





My first passed by as my second dicd, 
And over the air tl 

A quiet hush as the rai 

Cooling the rest of my whore. 








Conundrums. 


What is the difference between a plan of a battle. 
field and aroasted pippin? Ove is a war-map, the 
other a warm apple. 

Why is coal the most contradictory article known 
to commerce? Because, when purchased, insteud or 
going to the buyer it goes to the cellar. 

What is the difference between a murderous t+ 
tack and pig-killing? One is assault with intent to 
kill, and the other is a kill with intent to salt. 

Why does a druggist’s lost wateh-key resembe 
himself? Because it’s a hey missed (a chemist.) 

When is a bow not abow? When it is a bow-knot, 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Swell, well, ell. 
2. Gal-vest-on. 


3. God biess our country. 
My Riches take to themselves wings and fly away. 


Swart, wart, art. 





’ Mary, Anna, Ham, Benjamin Enech, Matthew, 
Seth, Adam, Abel, Cain, Eve, Barngbas, Andi w, 
Thomas, Felix. 

6. Plead, Lover, Every, Aerie. Dryer. 


7. A wolf ina lamb’s skin. 





we 








~ STEEL BOWS. 
| The jolliest thing for 
TARGET PRACTICE, 






EXER- 
| CISE AND SPORT. 

| Send stamp for Circular, or si ww hi 
sample, 


| LEONARD BUEDITT & CO., 


{ on Street, Poston, 
| Agents we inted. i cowSt 
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CURIOUS WILLS. 

A nephew of Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, 
has just lost a legacy of $100,000, His uncle left it to 
him under the care of executors, with a provision 
that he was to forfeit it unless he gave up intoxicat- 
ing drinks. The young man would not reform his 
habits, and has lost the fortune. Here are other cu- 
rious wills: 

A German, troubled how to dispose of his money, 
bequeathed it toa man whom he detested, upon the 
condition that he always wore thin, white linen 
clothes, without any underclothing. 

A Mr. Sargeant, of Leicester, England, sought to 
improve the habits of his bed-loving nephews by put- 
ting the following clause in his will: ‘As my neph- 
ews are fond of indulging themselves in bed in the 
morning, and as I wish them to prove to the satis- 
faction of my executors that that they have got out 
of bed in the morning, and either employed them- 
selves in business or in taking exercise in the open 


air, from five to eight o'clock every morning, from the 
2d of April to the 10th of October—being three hours 
each day—and from the 10th of October to the 5th of 
April, being two hours every morning. 


“This is to be done for seven years, to the satisfac- 


tion of iny executors, who may excuse them in case | 


of illness; but the test must be made up when they 
are well; and if they will not do this, they shall not 
receive any share of my property.” 
- > 
COOKING RICE, 

Novices need a little instruction before meddling 
with rice in cooking, as a noted fisherman, named 
Unele Enoch, once learned from experience: 


He and Tom B. once went on a clamming and eel- 
ing cruise, to stay several days. 

The *y carried provisions with them, and took pos- 
session of a small house built for the convenience of 
such parties, where they could lodge and do their 
own cooking. 

One day, when they had been at work hard dig- 
gting clams, until the sun was getting well up toward 
the meridian, Enoch started to the house to make 
preparations for dinner, ‘The bill of fare for the day 
was to consist simply of boiled rice. Some half an 
hour later, his partner, with an appetite sharp set, 
walkedinto the shanty. Hewasstruck with astonish- 
ment at beholding their two little eamp pans heaped 
up with half-cooked rice, and a pyramid of the same 
on the inverted pot-lid, 

Enoch Was holding a ladleful in his hand, and 
staring aghast at the rice in the pot, which was 
swarming over the rim like a cloud of white ants, 
while a suspicious odor indicated that it was “burn- 
ing on” the bottom. 

“Where'll I put all this swamp seed?” he ex- 
claimed, in despair. “I've filled all the dishes in the 
shanty, and [can’t gain on it much.” 

‘Tom saw how the case stood, and became volcanic 
with ineard laughter. 

“How much of the rice did you put in the pot, 
Unele Enoch? 

“Well, [ filled her up level full-I thought I'd cook 
enough, as we might be pretty hungry. 

“You old ignoramus! Didn't you know that rice 
woul ld swell in boiling?” 

“Swell!” he repeated, as if his mind was just 
grasping a new philosophies al fact. “Swell! yes, 
yes; so'twill. Wal, it's too late now to stop it. 1 
reckon we'll have to let her swell.’ 

And to this day ‘Tom R. ‘‘swells” 
calls the scene to his mind. 








whenever he re- 


- ° 
PROFITS OF HUNTING 


One would hardly credit it, 
skilful with the musket earn 
hunting fur. The muskrat 
lege of the boys. One gentleman who buys fur 
in the city largely, says that one boy 
shot between 200 and 390 muskrats last winter. Oth- 
ers in Belgrade have made large hauls, which they 
market here. Muskrats are cheap, selling at 27 cents 
for spring catch, and 20 cents tor winter catch, Fox 
now sell at $1.85 to $2; mink, $5 50; otter 811; fish- 

er, $10; sable, ¢ : lynx, $3 50. 
of fur from the lakes are yet to come into this mar- 
ket. Quite a quantity ef lynx have been shot the 
past season. ‘The lynx lives on rabbits aud squirrel, 


TO BOYS, 

but not a few boys 
a good deal of money 
is the peculiar privi- 























TH E 


He is as large as a wolf, and gener 
forests, though oceasionaiiy he comes out long 
enough to steal a sheep. Quite a number of bears 
have been shot at the lakes. heir fur sells at $8 to 
$15.—Lewiston (Me.) Juurnal. 





rally lives in the 


i. ~~ we 
A FLYING PIG 

Isa rare phenomenon, but here isa story of a ten- 
der suckling that took an involuntary flight in the 
air. Whata surprised piggy he must have been: 

Mr. Webster, of Columbia, Tenn., observed a large 
black eagle flying off witha twenty- five pound pig, 
the other day, and brought him down by a bullet | 


through his wing. Mr. W.’s dog rushed upon the 
bird of freedom as soon as he struck the ground, 


| but instantly repented of his rashness, and retired 


if not paid in advance, 
during | 

| 

| 





}ingaclub and killing 


in Readfield | 





Large quantities | 


from the contest a one-eyed dog forever. The eagle | 
was finally killed by another shot, and when the pig 


felt the cruel talons relax their grasp on his back, he 
brushed off the dust, thanked his preserver in a few 
well-chosen grunts, and trotted back to his sty. 
a nn 
VANITY OF SIZE, 





Og, King of Bashan, undoubtedly meant to have | 


history measure him by the length of his bedstead. 
More distinguished men have not been above the 
same vanity: 


Alexander the Great caused a gigantic suit of ar- 
mor to be made for the express purpose of leaving it 
behind him on one of his Asiatic expeditions, that 
the people of those countries might be impressed 
with terror and submit the more readily. In the 

same way Charlemagne and his paladins, and Roland, 
of Roncesvalles, gained their reputation for enor- 
mous stature. 





> 
A SWIMMING KITTEN, 

It is the general impression that cats dread wa- 
ter, and will uot go into it without compulsion. No 
doubt this is true as a rule, but we saw an exception 
to it last summer that seems worthy of notice. 

A lad was enjoying himself in his sail-boat, ona 
pond near his home, when he heard his kitten mew- 
ing on the shore, 

The kitten had often enjoyed a trip in the boat 
with him. 

The lad commenced rowing 
When about three rods from k: ~ he discovered the 
kitten swimming near the boat, ly to be taken in; 
which being done, it sat down poss tly to enjoy the 

trip. 


toward the shore. 





. dimes =f 
SALUTATIONS. 


The climate of Egypt is feverous, and perspiration 
is necessary to health; hence the Egyptian, meeting 
you, asks, “How do you perspire?’ ‘Have you 
eaten? Is your stomach in good order?” asks the 
Chinaman; a touching solicitude, which can only be 
appreciated by a nation of gourmands. The travel- 
ling Hollander asks you, “How do you go?” The 
thoughtful, active Swede demands, “Of what do you 
think?” The Dane, more placid, uses the German 
expression, “Live well?” But the greeting of the 
Pole is best of all; “Are you happy?” 





~~ * — 
THE SOUND OF “OUGH.,” 


Though from rough cough or hiccough free, 

That man has pain enough 

Whose wounds through plough, sunk in a slough, 
Or Jough begins to slough 


_ o- —— 


AN epicurean has discovered that the pleasantest 
way to take cod-liver oil is to fatten pigeons with it, 
and then eat the pigeons. 


Aw Atlanta (Ga.) man wants ‘the thief who stole 
his well-bucket and rope to come back and get the 
well, as it is of no use now. 


Ir was recently announced by an Iowa editor that 


a certain patron of his was “thieving as usual.” He 
declares he wrote it “thriving.” 
Who is wise? He that learns from every one. 


Who is powerful? 
Who is rich? ? 


He that governs his passions. 
He that is content. 


A MODEL bill, made out by an old farmer against 
his neighbor, read as follows: “Neighbor A. Dr. to 
B. to horse and wagon goin’ to mill once since and 
twice before, one dollar.” 


A youne man recently hanged at Buffalo, fora 
murder committed while he was intoxicated, on bid- 
ding farewell to his wife and children, took his lit- 
tle boy and girl in his arms, and exacted from each 
asolemn promise that they would never drink liquor, 
play cards, swear, or break the Sabbath. 


Al 








TROIT negro prisoner, on his way to the pen- 
itentiary for larceny, was asked what he oo of 
his trial. He said, when dat lawyer that ‘fended me 
made his specch, I made shuah I was going to take 
mo ole hat and walk right out of dat co’t-room; but 
when de odder lawyer got up and commenced talk- 
ing, I knew L was de biggest rascalton top of de earf.’ 


A WAITER in a cafe on the Corso, having nothing 
to occupy himself with, thought to pass the time by 
torturing a cat. While in the act of maltreating the 
unfortunate animal, he received from it so deep a 
seratch that he released it with loud yells. The cat 
was thoroughly wild, and flew upon a lad who was 
sitting by, and but for his presence of mind in grasp- 
at a blow the infuriated ani- 
mal, he would have suffered dangerons if not mortal 
injuries. The perpetrator of this act has paid the 
penalty in the amputation of his right hand, lest the 
poison should endanger the whole body: 











THE WILSoN UNDERFEED has reached what seems to be 
the point of perfection amopg Im- 
provements have been made from time to time, until now 
it stands at the head of the list, combining all that can be 
| desired for a family machine. It is truly a family friend, 
| as thousands of its admirers bear witness. It is sold ata 
} much less price than any other first-class machine. Sales- 
| room at 622 Washington Street, Mass., 

other cities in the United States, 
| agents in country towns. 





sewing machines. 


Boston, 


Cem. 






g Machines un- 
Twist. 


Do NoT FIND FAVLYT with your Sewi 
til you have tried the Eureka Machi 


| best, and will give perfect satisfaction. Com. 





| Why Not use White Pine Compound, when it is sucha 
sure remedy for Coughs, Lung Complaints and Kidney 


| 
troubles? Com. 


| private practice is enormous. 


stamp, Dr. R. 
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; For mysterious Photographs. 





| Cable 


and in all} 
The company want | 


It is the ; 
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SOME MEN, Without medical knowledge, advertise their 
unskilful preparations to cure every disease, Which is im- 
possible; nor can they always cure the same disease. 
While Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines have their legitimate 
range, and have proven the most valuable curatives ever 
given to the public, yet he is fully competent to use any 
necessary auxiliary treatment, that all may recover. His 
Patients from every quarter 
wait on him, while thousands are treated by letter, and 
special medicines sent by mailer express. Address, with 
V. Pierce, World’s Dispensary, Nos. 80, 82, 
and 86 W. Seneca St., Butfalo, N. Y., fora printed list 
of questions, to assist in describing your case, Com. 








L?e= OUT. 


When one knows not what he’s abx 4h 
As with the best sometimes m ¥ 

If some kind friend would ery “L on out!” 
From trouble it might keep him free, 

If a traveller shoula miss his motiee " 
And his mistake he did not s« 

If one who knows should ¢ ry: a oot out!” 
How grateful for it he should be. 

When Boy: looking round for “CLOTHES,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 

Let them “look out” for GEonGE FENNO’s,” 
Cc orner rof Beach and Was hington Street. 

















$ ~~.) EACH WEEK.—Acgents wanted everywhere, 
#2 Business strictly legitima te. Particulars free, 
Address J. WORT H & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 23~4t 


00 AGE NTS w anted—L adies or Gents—the best of- 
ef ter yet. Send for Circular, CLARK INDELIBLE 
PENCIL CO., Box 141 Northa pton, Mass. 21 


\ THITE'S ‘SP EC TAL’ ry 


cures the disease. H. G, 


Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
EK MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safe 
de | Ry Stores and Dwellings, new and « 


Sudbury Street, Boston 

NV ONEY made wap with Stenc il and Key Check 
4 Outtits. Catalogues, sumples and full particulars 
FREE, 8S. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston, l—ly 


JO REMEDY IN THE WORLD 












¥FOR DYSPE PSIA 
07, 


WILLIE, P roprietor, 
> rice $1 L per bottle. 








ever came 





into such universal use, or has so fully won the con- 
fidence of mankind, as Ayer’s Cherry Pe _ “sa tor 
the ew of Coughs, C olds and Consumption. ae 





OYS!—T he Angler’s Secret for catching fish as fast as 
you can pall the " out (now made public first time) 
sent for 25c. A Rare Chance and no humbug. Address 
BELVIN JONES, Lay City, Mich, 23—I1t 








TIL SSON’S” Glass Visiting Cc ‘ards. Beauti- 
ful, rare, genteel. ok ; per pac k: 3 for $1. Samples 
lc. Agents wanted, G.C. STAR, Louisiana, Mo. 23—It 
O BEAUTIFU L STEREOSC OPIC VIEWS 
a of American scenery assorted, mailed for $1 25. Ad- 
: ERICAN PICTURE COLLECTION, P.O. Box 
46 2, Hyde Park, Mass. 23—It 


Wastes nts for our new book, “How to En- 

joy Life,” by Dr. Cornell. Everybody wants to en- 
joy life,'so everybody will want a copy. Bb. B 
V ublisher, 55 Cornhill, Boston. 


U NPRECEDENTED § Sales! Large Commissions ! 
Wanted—Ageuts, male and female, to sell tures 
everywhere. One alone has retailed over 13,500. Send 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn, ll-tf 












. RUSSELL, 
20—4t 





FP AN HOUR made selling one of the most useful 
$5 and best selling mechanical implements ever offered 
tothe public. Requires no capital. Send two dollars and 
receive by return mail sample and terms. W. Il. I 
Lb ARTON, Uxbridge, Mass, — 22-2tp_ 


THE AMERICAN PITCHER PLANT 
Sent to any address, with my priced catalogue of choice 
flowering plants, for 10 cents. Safe arr.val of pl: units bu ur= 
anteed. Address H. A. C ATL IN, Corry, Ps ae ~It 





The only reliable covering for the feet 


REMOVAL. 


ee 


W.B. SEARS, Agt, 


OF THE 


No. British & Mercantile Ins, Co, 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 


REMOVED TO 
30 BPDevonshire St. 


BOSTON. 
rpue BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS, 


HARDING'S 


ELEGANT EDITIONS OF FAMILY AND PULPIT 


BIBUES, 


(Both English and German,) 
AND 
HARDING’S SUPERIOR EDITIONS 
OF 


FLEETWOOD'S LIFE OF CHRIST, 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


HISTORY OF 


ALL RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS, 
COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE 
Ere. 


DICTIONARY, 


, Etc. 


These works SELL BETTER than any other subscription 
books published. Agents are realizing good incomes from 
their sales. Splendid Prospectus Books furnished FREE 
on equitable conditions 

An elegant Steel Engraving presented free to EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER to the Bible. 

Send for Catalogue and Terms, if you want an Agency; 
or if you want to purchase any of the aboye works, write 
for the agent’s address nearest you. SOLD ONLY BY 
SUBSCRIPTION, Address, for full particulars, 


WILLIAM W. HARDINC, 





of 
children is | Publisher, 
| 23—It 630 CrgstNv’ T St. P HILADELPHIA, 
* * | —-—_-_—_- aa 
Silver Tipped | 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
2 t 
1000 | Te Sell our New Book, now ready, 
__ |THE REBEL GENERAL’S 
AGENTS LOYAL BRIDE. 
A true picture of Scenes in the late civil 
WANTED war. Send stamp for cireular. 
W. J. HOLLAND & CO., 


_ 23—2t Springfield, Mass. 7” or€ hicago, nl. 


AGENTS WANTED, MALE OR | FEMALE, 


2 Samples and terms 50 cents. 
ATKINS, Box 201, Whitinsville Mass. 23-1t 


HOR: 


N as preferable to a lite of dependence. Work is 
wealth, ond occupation is a surer promoter of health and 
happiness than money. Ready in Jane. Sold by all Book 
and Newsdealers. Mailed, post-paid, by the publishers. 


23 ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. It 


Address C, 





Story. of E xperience. 
By MISS ry, 
Author of 

With Thirty Character Must 
By Sol Eytinge. 

Volume to w 

and White 'l 

P 






tions. 
One hz undsome 
teh Mrs. Stowe’s “Pink 





















new novel is a plea for independence 
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Gh gy. 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 
America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 


Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 
ONE-PRICE SYSTEM. 
te 41,000 _449 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos a-e still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists 

Dr. FRANZ Liszt says: “I consider the “Chickering 
Piano superior to any “made in Europe or America, and 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 


irst Prize. 





AEPr FS SD Tithe CMR ccccaccecs <éctes $5 0 . ’ 
$15 50 5 Buniles Straws...” 125| Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 
R 20 Sheets Serap- 
FROM 7 — 10 Hains = ook Pictur a ‘ = | Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
00. 35 Caid Photographs. ..... “* 7 75 | Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
35 Card Chromos.. ........ccccceee 1 75 | Complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
A smart boy can sell the lot in one day. Samples and 24 | the rery best class of work. Messrs. C. & Sons have, mnes 
page Catalogue (ives full particulars),6c. Agents wanted, | the establishment of their business in 1823, made and solé 
Sleowtf . JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Insiruments are now 


Health and Wealth in 


Screw Wire 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Will not leak and last twice as long. 





Gacwel Ward & Co,, Seapets, Boston, 


offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-PRICE SYSTEM.” 
free trom all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
¥imst-Cxass P1anos now offered. 





A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments ot 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Gran 
Piano, for which they area good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years, Send for circular. 


_CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 E. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 44—ly 
ESTABLISHED 1860. 


Ele ant Viettin Cards sent, post-paid, for 25 conte: 
50 ¥ r rc 1 Nerth Tridgewater, Mass. 21-46 
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